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DIGEST QUIZ 


All you know mightn’t be what you read in the Negro papers, but you 
can’t deny that the press certainly keeps you informed about the happen- 
ings in the Negro world. 

It shouldn't be difficult to name the ten most widely read Negro papers, 
but how about the men who're responsible for getting them out? 

Listed in the first column below are the great Negro papers, which 
reach millions of readers each week. In the second grouping are the 
editors-in-chief whose names have become synonymous with the organs 
with which they're identified. Match them and count ten for each 
correct answer. 

Anything over 70 is a fair score; 80 is good; 90 or more and you should 
be a newspaper man yourself. Answers on inside back cover. 


1. Afro-American. 11. W. O. Walker. 

2. Pittsburgh Courier. 12. Dr. C. B. Powell. 
3. Chicago Defender. 13. P. B. Young. 

4. Amsterdam News. 14. C. A. Scott. 

5. Norfolk Journal and Guide. 15. A. Clayton Powell. 
6. Cleveland Call-Post. 16. Carl Murphy. 

7. People’s Voice. 17. Metz T. P. Lochard. 
8. Atlanta World. 18. Roscoe Dungee. 

9. Black Dispatch. 19, C. A. Franklin. 
10. Kansas City Call 20. P. L. Prattis. 
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| Cleveland war plant 
executive strong union man 


Rubin, vice-president of the 
National Smelting Com- 
pany of Cleveland—an 
inti-fascist, pro-labor employer bent 
on helping to win the war for de- 
mocracy at home and abroad. 
Rubin is a slight, trim, mild man- 
nered gent of 52 who has strong 
feelings about racial equality and 
has initiated an impressive indus- 
trial inter-racial program at his war 


meet Mr. Abraham 


ALBERT DEUTSCH is medical edi- 
tor of the New York daily PM, whose 
uticles exposing the reactionary policies 
of the American Medical Association 
have done much to gain sympathy for 


weialized medicine plans. 
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Condensed from PM 
By Albert Deutsch 


plant, which employs 1400 Negro 
and white workers. 

Negroes are given full equality 
in job opportunities and upgrading 
at the plant. There are Negro fore- 
men supervising white workers. 
White and Negro workers take 
training courses in skilled trades 
side by side. 

The chairman of the executive 
shop committee is a Negro. The 
plant physician is a prominent 
Negro doctor. Sports programs are 
shared in common. The plant base- 
ball team is mixed. 

“I'd like to see mixed teams in 
the major leagues,” says Rubin. 
“And I'd like to see segregation 
abolished in the Army. It would 
be a good example to the world of 
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inter-racial teamwork, and it would 
help win the war sooner.” 

Rubin is strongly pro-union. 
“That’s because I’m anti-fascist,” 
he says. “I know that a strong la- 
bor movement is a major bulwark 
against fascism.” 

Rubin’s workers are 100 per cent 
organized by the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers Union, CIO. 
Union leaders and plant executives 
serve on a labor-management com- 
mittee—the first to be formed in 
northern Ohio—which actively pro- 
motes employee health and welfare, 
athletic programs, safety measures 
against industrial accidents. 

Building inter-racial solidarity 
takes top rank in the labor-manage- 
ment committee’s activities. It has 
adopted an official creed, which 
says: 

“That men are men regardless 
of the color of their skins, their 
ancestry or their names. 

“That men of different races, 


origins, religions, can work side by 
side in harmony and good will.” 

“We haven't built an_ inter 
racial utopia at the plant,” Rubin 
cautions. “We've still got a long 
way to go. White workers don’t 
easily give up the prejudices in- 
culcated in them from childhood. 
Negro workers don’t lose quickly 
the resentments and suspicions built 
up by years of undemocratic dis- 
criminations and humiliations im- 
posed upon them. 

“We alone can’t change the un- 
favorable off-the-plant environment 
of our Negro workers. But we can 
and must help abolish racial dis- 
crimination everywhere. It poses 
the greatest single challenge to 
American democracy.” 

Rubin started at the bottom of 
the ladder 30 years ago as an errand 
boy in the smelting plant he now 
heads. His main prescription for a 
functioning democracy: Equal job 
opportunities for all. 


Business As Usual 


A NEGRO OFFICER, home from strenuous service 
overseas, was assigned to a desk job in the Pentagon Build- 
ing. Each day for a week he shifted the location of his 
desk—next to the window, away from the window, into a 
corridor, and finally into the men’s wash room. ‘He must 
be shell shocked,” the authorities figured, but the officer 
had a different explanation. “It’s the only place around 
here,” he said grimly, “where people seem to know what 


they’re doing.” 
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{ Dr. C. B. Powell, New York’s new boxing 
commissioner, has some bright ideas 


Condensed from Collier's 
By Dan Parker 


BUZZER shattered the 
A matutinal quiet of a third- 

floor Harlem walkup like 

an angry hornet, and the 
door of the office labeled “Powell- 
Savory Corp. et al.” yielded to a 
twist of the knob. 

At the far side of the well- 
furnished office, a lean Negro with 
an Indian cast of countenance, his 
shirt sleeves rolled up to his elbows, 
sat behind a large mahogany desk. 
What preoccupied Doctor Clilan 
Bethany Powell at the moment 
would be hard to guess, because he 
has more irons in the fire than a 
burning golf shop. 

Doctor Clilan Bethany Powell is 
New York’s first Negro boxing 
commissioner. But he is also an 
X-ray specialist, an insurance mag- 
nate, a newspaper publisher, a loan 
broker, a large real-estate holder, a 
check casher and a leading figure in 
the civic life of Harlem. 

He had salvaged an insurance 
company from bankruptcy, bought 
an insolvent newspaper and made it 
click, and rescued his Harlem 
neighbors from the clutches of loan 


sharks. Now he was rushing in 
where angels feared to tread—a 
St. George who would save the box- 
ing racket from the dragons. Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey had se- 
lected him as his cauliflower cru- 
sader, and Doctor Powell, despite 
his many more important interests, 
had accepted. 

By a quirk of fate, Commissioner 
Powell was sworn in as New York’s 
new boxing commissioner a few 
hours before Henry Armstrong and 
Ray Robinson, two Negro fighters, 
met in Madison Square Garden in 
what was to have been a prize fight 
but turned out to be a slow-motion 
Lindy Hop. After the booing had 
subsided, everyone looked at Doctor 
Powell and wondered. 

Doctor Powell unburdened him- 
self of a statement for the press 
that, for a New York boxing com- 
missioner at least, was revolution- 
ary. In order that it may be pre- 
served for posterity as the only 
document of its kind extant, it is 
presented herewith: 

“As the junior member of the 
commission, I wish to make this 
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public statement in the form of an 
address to the principals in the 
feature event at Madison Square 
Garden next Friday night and each 
bout thereafter. 

“Boxing in New York State has 
come a long way in the past few 
years, thanks to the fighters who 
dominated it during that period. Its 
present position must not be jeop- 
ardized today by contestants who do 
not live up to their responsibility to 
the public and to the game, and 
who fail to give good performances 
in the ring. 

“Good performances at all times 
are duties of boxers, who are 
usually handsomely rewarded by the 
public which has every right to ex- 
pect full value for its money. This, 
the public must get. 

“The State Athletic Commission 
does its part to insure the public 
a good performance. No fighter is 
permitted to enter the ring unless 
he is in good physical condition, 
according to a doctor assigned by 
the commission. Matches involving 
men whose weight and experience 
differ so greatly as to put one 
at a serious disadvantage are not 
allowed. 

“Therefore, in the interest of 
boxing generally, as well as that 
of the public and the fighters them- 
selves, I call your attention to Regu- 
lation No. 12, which provides ‘for- 
feiture of any prize, remuneration 
or purse, or any part thereof, be- 
longing to the contestants or one 
of them if, in their (the commis- 


May 


sioners’) judgment, such contestant 
or contestants are not honestly com. 
ing.’” 

Regulation No. 12, which Doc. 
tor Powell referred to, has been 
proved time and again in the courts 
to be just a meaningless collection 
of words. The juridical viewpoint 
is that the fighters are signed to 
give boxing exhibitions and that 
they fulfill their contract merely by 
entering the ring and squaring off 
against each other. 

When these discouraging facts 
were called to Doctor Powell's 
attention, he wasn’t a bit dismayed, 

“It doesn’t hurt anybody,” he re- 
marked, “to say a good word for 
the public once in a while.” 

This point of view in a boxing 
commissioner is most unusual. 

Doctor Powell is always being 
confused with Harlem’s other Ne- 
gto newspaper-publishing Doctor 
Powell—the preacher, city council- 
man and radical editor, who is 
listed in the telephone directory as 
Doctor A. Clayton Powell, Jr. The 
two Doctor Powells frequently get 
each other's mail and phone calls. 

People are always misspelling 
Commissioner Powell's first name 
and giving him the wrong middle 
initial. However, on his photo- 
graph which hangs over his desk 
and which he has thoughtfully auto- 
graphed for himself, it is spelled 
correctly. Under his own photo is 
one autographed “Doctor P. H. M. 
Savory.” Doctor Savory is Commis- 
sioner Powell's closest friend and 
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business associate. 

Between them, they run the Vic- 
tory Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the Amsterdam News, the 
Community Personal Finance Cor- 
poration and a check-cashing busi- 
ness. 

Several years ago, Doctor Pow- 
ell’s other interests encroached to 
such an extent on his time that he 
was forced to give up the X-ray 
work in which he had specialized. 
His loan office was then located 
over his X-ray laboratory, his news- 
paper plant was in another section 
of Harlem, and his insurance head- 
quarters somewhere else. Doctor 
Powell, an athletic-looking  six- 
footer approaching the half-century 
mark, kept in good physical trim 
by hustling from one of the enter- 
prises to another. 

Frequently he would have to 
drop an X-ray plate which he was 
studying for traces of duodenal 
ulcers, and dash off to write an edi- 
torial for the Amsterdam News. 
Or he might have to break up an 
editorial conference in order to dash 
over to his check-cashing office to 
analyze a hunk of paper for its rub- 
ber content. Now, all his enter- 
prises are housed under one roof 
in a four-story loft building on 
Eighth Avenue. 

Doctor Powell's story sounds like 
a Horatio Alger plot gone Harlem. 
His mother, still living, was born 
in slavery. She had a strain of In- 
dian blood, which accounts for her 
son's Pequot profile and tall, sinewy 
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physique. Doctor Powell probably 
would have spent his life in the 
shipyards of Newport News, as his 
father had done, except for a stroke 
of luck. 

Next door to the Powells in 
Newport News lived a Pullman 
porter. A frequent traveler on 
this porter’s run was Doctor Joseph 
S. Wheelwright, now deceased, who 
was head of the staff at Doctors’ 
Hospital, New York City, and the 
Southampton, L. I., Hospital. 
Needing an orderly at the South- 
ampton Hospital, Doctor Wheel- 
wright asked the Pullman porter if 
he knew any deserving colored boy 
who might want the job. The 
porter recommended young Clilan 
Bethany Powell, the boy next door, 
and thus engineered a friendship to 
which Dr. Powell admits he owes 
everything he has in life. 

With the money he earned 
during the summer vacations at 
Southampton, augmented by loans 
from Doctor Wheelwright, Powell 
worked his way, first through Vir- 
ginia Normal College at Petersburg 
and then through Howard Uni- 
versity. Doctor Wheelwright, who 
had encouraged him to study medi- 
cine, helped to place him in Belle- 
vue Hospital, New York, after he 
had received his degree. The young 
colored intern was assigned to the 
X-ray department, at that time 
the largest in the world. 

After completing his term as an 
intern Doctor Powell served on the 
staff for a year, then joined the staff 
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of Harlem Hospital, and finally, 
with money loaned to him by his 
patron, opened his own X-ray 
laboratory. 

One of his best customers was a 

West Indian Negro, Doctor Philip 
Hugh Maxwell Savory, who had 
been an honor student at McGill 
University. Doctor Savory sent him 
several hundred dollars’ worth of 
X-ray work a month. Grateful to 
his new friend, Doctor Powell 
bought fifty-five shares of stock in 
the Victory Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago, at Doctor Savory’s 
urging, and was elected a director 
of the company. Shortly thereafter, 
the company plunged into bank- 
ruptcy. 
With a $40,000 personal stake, 
Doctor Savory undertook the job of 
salvaging the insurance company, 
enlisting the aid of Doctor Powell. 
Between them, they so impressed 
Federal Judge Evan A. Evans, who 
conducted the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings in the Chicago Federal Court, 
that he took the unprecedented step 
of permitting them to use the 
assets of the insolvent organization 
in changing it from a stockholders’ 
to a mutual company. 

As a result of the two doctors’ 
efforts, all claims were paid off, and 
$10,000,000 worth of insurance 
was saved for colored people who 
could ill afford to lose it. Today 
the company has assets of over a 
million dollars and 24,000 policy- 
holders. Doctor Powell is its presi- 
dent. 


May 


In 1936, Doctors Powell and 
Savory bought the bankrupt Am- 
sterdam News, Harlem’s leading 
newspaper, for $5,000, paid off 
claims totaling $43,000, and built 
the paper into a profitable and in. 
fluential organ with a circulation of 
45,000. 

At first, Doctor Powell engaged 
several alleged experts to run the 
paper. They were running it into 
the ground when he decided it was 
high time he himself learned the 
newspaper business and took over 
as publisher. Doctor Powell en- 
gaged Dan Burley of Chicago as his 
managing editor, and the choice 
was a happy one. 

Dan is the chap who invents the 
jive dialect that Negro musicians 
talk. He has all Harlem clattering 
it now, and occasionally a slice of 
jive will find its way even into one 
of Dr. Powell's editorials. Fortified 
with his knowledge of jive talk, 
Doctor Powell should get along 
famously at Boxing Commission 
meetings when the double talk starts 
to fly. 

Governor Dewey had two reasons 
for appointing Doctor Powell to 
his boxing commission. The first 
was the selfish and practical one 
that the Amsterdam News had sup- 
ported him. In the previous cam- 
paign, the Amsterdam News lent its 
influence to re-electing Governor 
Herbert Lehman. 

Governor Dewey's other and 
more idealistic reason for naming 
Doctor Powell was that he recog- 
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nized the justice of having a Negro 
on the commission to: represent the 
interests of the members of his race 
who now constitute about 70 per 
cent of the active boxers. The gov- 
emor singled out Doctor Powell 
because he was convinced of his 
honesty and ability after making a 
careful checkup. 

Doctor Powell, who has proved 
himself to be a man of system, 
thinks the chaos in boxing is due 
to the lack of co-operation between 
various administrative bodies. 

“I’m for closer relations between 
the New York Commission and the 
National Boxing Association,” he 
said. “We should work for a uni- 
fication of the boxing laws and 
universal recognition of one cham- 
pion in each division.” 

These suggestions are considered 
tadical by the best minds among 


boxing commissioners, particularly 
Doctor Powell’s associates, who be- 
lieve that confusion is the normal 
state of affairs in pugilism. Doctor 
Powell thinks it’s the duty of box- 
ing commissioners to get around 
and find out what's going on. 

Doctor Powell is cautious in talk- 
ing to an interviewer, even though 
he is in the interviewing business 
himself. Ripping off a statement 
to the press on his typewriter is one 
thing; giving opinions extempore 
is another. He prefaces most of his 
remarks with, ‘“This is off the rec- 
ord, isn’t it?” 

Getting him to supply anecdotal 
detail about himself is like a major 
operation. He says, “I don’t re- 
member many antidotes.” 

Maybe he'll think of a few for 
what ails boxing. 


The AM mighty 


AN OLD NEGRO WOMAN got on a bus in Miami 
and sat in front of the Jim Crow divisional sign. The con- 
ductor told her she would have to move back a row. After 
eyeing the conductor she said, “God’s getting mighty tired 


of this.” 


The conductor called a policeman, who took the woman 


to court. 


The judge fined her $10, and what did she have to say 
for herself? Speaking clearly, and with great dignity, she 
said, “God's getting mighty tired of this.” 


Social Action 
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{ Native Moroccan troops 
bring home the bacon 


Dollar An Ear Men 


Condensed from World 


O AMERICAN forces 

they're known as “Dollar 

an Ear Men” but to the 

Germans, the Goums are 

“Devil Fighters” who are feared 

even more than the deadly efficient 
little Ghurkas. 

Least known, most picturesque 
of our allied soldiers, the Goum is 
a native Moroccan, a Berber. There 
are several “tabors’’ or Goum regi- 
ments in action and the Axis forces 
dread them because, as Nazi prison- 
ers-of-war declare “They fight 
crazy, like no other men.” 

So tough are the Goums that 
before the war when an occasional 
soldier of the French Foreign Le- 
gion deserted, a Goum would be 
assigned to bring him in, and gen- 
erally did. He prefers to fight at 
night with a koumia, a wicked ten 
inch knife which will remove an 
enemy’s head at one blow. 

During the fighting in North 
Africa, the Goums attached to the 
French forces prowled at night and 
returned at dawn with sackfuls of 
Nazi heads as trophies. French 
officers ordered them to cease cart- 
ing such grisly relics back to camp. 


“But,” the Goums pointed out 
sadly, “how will you then know 
that we have killed our Nazi ene- 
mies?” Their morale began to 
suffer as a result. 

The realistic French reached a 

compromise. Goums could bring in 
trophies, but only ears, the right 
ears of their enemies. And to as- 
suage their hurt feelings the Goums 
were offered a bounty of fifty francs 
for each white ear they brought 
in. During the fighting in the 
Sedjenane sector, they took in so 
many francs that many of them 
ignored their regular army pay. 
_ They went over to Sicily and 
distinguished themselves _ there. 
Among other feats they captured 
the town of Capizzi which was 
necessary preliminary to the Ameti- 
can assault on Troina. 

The Goum is fearless, ready to 
die as willingly as he is to fight. 
A Moslem, he wears a pigtail for 
Azrael, the Blind Angel of Death 
to yank him to Paradise from the 
battlefield where he will, if he died 
bravely, be forever 30 years old, 
have 72 wives and 80,000 slaves. 
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{ Slave traders smuggle in 


one last cargo before Emancipation 


Black Svory 


Condensed from The American Mercury 


By Zora Neale Hurston 


T LOW TIDE the hull of 
A. the Chlotilde can be seen 
a little even now, in the 
marsh of Bayou Corne, in 
Alabama, where she was scuttled 
and sunk. She was the last ship to 
bring a cargo of “black ivory” to 
the United States—stealing into 
Mobile Bay on a sultry night in 
August, 1859, only two years be- 
fore Abraham Lincoln was elected 
and only five years before Emanci- 
pation. The progeny of those last- 
minute slaves today still live in Ala- 
bama, mostly in the untidy clap- 
board village of Plateau, long also 
known as African Town. 

They have shed their accent, and 
even the oldest among them, in an 
eagerness to be like other American 
Negroes, conceal differences and 
emphasize sameness. To strangers, 
especially, they will not let on that 


ZORA NEALE HURSTON is the 
author of several books, the most recent 
of which is her autobiography, Dust 
Tracks on the Road. She has a national 
teputation as a folk-lore authority. 


their memories of Africa are fresher 
than those of their neighbors. 

Yet the last survivor of the last 
boatload of black men and women 
who had been set down stark naked 
on American soil—one who called 
himself Cudgo Lewis and whose 
tribal name was Kossula-O-Lo-Loo- 
Ay—did not die until 1935, at 
the age of ninety-five. I talked to 
him often about his early capture 
and the fateful voyage on the 
Chlotilde. 

Only one physical symbol distin- 
guished Plateau from any other 
American Negro village. That was 
the eight gates around Cudgo Lewis’ 
half-acre plot—built in memory of 
the Takkoi home from which he 
had been torn as a youth of 
eighteen. Through those original 
eight gates had poured the King of 
Dahomey’s warriors more than sev- 
enty years before, to massacre most 
of Cudgo’s tribesmen and to start 
the remainder on their forced jour- 
ney overseas. Before then, Cudgo 
—or Kossula-O-Lo-Loo-Ay — had 
known a happy life as a member of 
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his peaceful Nigerian tribe. 

The people of Takkoi formed an 
industrious, agricultural community. 
They had remained on good terms 
with their neighbors for many years 
before the King of Dahomey sent 
the first message which was to spell 
their eventual doom. That message 
demanded tribute in the form of 
fruits and vegetables to be deliv- 
ered regularly to the King of Da- 
homey. 

The King of Takkoi sent back 
word that he had no garden prod- 
uce other than what was needed 
for his own household. The rest, 
he said, belonged to his people, and 
he had no right to rob them for the 
sake of feeding Dahomey. 

Kossula told me that the people 
of Takkoi were proud of their 
king’s courageous reply. The King 
of Dahomey was widely known as 
a powerful chieftain whose main 
occupation had long been the cap- 
ture and sale of slaves to cross the 
water. 

All who offered resistance to him 
were instantly beheaded — along 
with those who were too old, too 
young or otherwise unfit for the 
slave markets of America. He made 
sure, in this way, that their no-good 
breed would no longer be able to 
insult or abuse a man like the King 
of Dahomey. 

The king’s legions included not 
only every able-bodied man in Da- 
homey but also a large female army, 
known to the Occident as Amazons. 
By all accounts, these female war- 
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riors were strong, courageous and 
even more bloodthirsty than the 
men. Their generals held equal 
rank with the leaders of the male 
army. When the king sat under 
his state umbrella on important oc- 
casions, the male generals sat on 
his right and the Amazon leaders 
at his left. 

When the King of Takkoi’s reply 
arrived, the Dahomey chieftain was 
naturally outraged. Such impudence, 
from so petty a kingdom, had to be 
punished—and the King of Da- 
homey waited only for the rainy 
season to end before dealing with 
this latest impertinence. But fate 
intervened. The King of Dahomey 
died. 

All the other chiefs and kings 
sent flowery messages of condolence 
at news of his death. But the King 
of Takkoi did not believe in con- 
cealing the hatred that they all felt. 
He sent word that the death of the 
King of Dahomey was a good thing. 
Now, he said, the ocean was dried 
up, and one could see the bottom 
of the sea. 

This slur on the source of the 
King of Dahomey’s income fell 
harshly upon the surviving son’s 
ears. As soon as the long period of 
mourning was over, he struck. It 
was the season for wars, anyway. 

Kossula said that the blow fell 
just before dawn. A few people of 
Takkoi had already come out of 
doors and were on their way to the 
nearby fields. Suddenly there was a 
fiendish yelling, and then a horde 
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of the dreaded Amazons burst 
through the main gate of the town. 

They rushed down the avenue, 
brandishing their broad, short 
blades, and seizing all who ran out 
to meet them. Some of the Ama- 
zons dashed into the houses and 
dragged out those who still re- 
mained inside. The heads of all 
who offered the slightest resistance 
fell at one stroke from the flashing 
blades. 

Kossula said that he had just got- 
ten up from bed when he heard the 
terrible cry of the Amazons, He 
rushed out and fled to one of the 
farthest gates. ‘I runnee to de gate, 
but it somebody there. I runnee to 
‘nodder one, but somebody there 
too. I runnee and I runnee, but 
somebody at every gate. 

“One big woman, she grab hold 
of me and tie me. No, I can’t do 
nothing with her. She too strong. 
She tie me. I cry for my mamma 
and papa and my brothers and sis- 
ters, and try to see where they at. 
I no see "em. I never see them no 
more. O Lor’! People dead every- 
where with no head. Plenty like me 
tied. De King, he fight till they 
ketchee him and tie him too. They 
take him outside the big gate and 
there de King of Dahomey sit in 
a great big chair. He say ‘bring our 
king before him.’ Our king, he 
standee there and de King of Da- 
homey lookee at him and lookee. 
But our king, he no lookee scared. 
He standee there straight up. : 
“De King of Dahomey say: ‘I 
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take you to Dahomey, so people can 
see what I do with the man who 
insult my father.’ But our king, he 
say: ‘I am king of Takkoi. What 
for I go to Dahomey? No, I no go 
to Dahomey.’ 

“Many soldiers of Dahomey 
stand aroundee there to watchee 
and do what the King of Dahomey 
say. He make a sign, and one sol- 
dier grabbee the right hand of our 
king. Another grabbee the left 
hand, and one she-soldier, she 
raisee her big knife and chop off 
our king head. One cut—and it off. 
They pickee up the head and give 
it to the King of Dahomey. He take 
it in a basket. They pick up his 
chair, and he go.” 

The captives of war were bound, 
and a forked stick placed around 
their necks. In a long line, tied 
together, they began their march to 
Dahomey. Kossula said that Da- 
homey was three sleeps from Tak- 
koi. During their march they were 
forced to behold the severed heads 
of their friends and relatives, dang- 
ling from the waistbands of the 
Dahomans. By the second day, the 
heads began to give off an offensive 
odor. The Dahomans stopped and 
smoked the heads, holding them on 
long sticks over a smouldering fire. 

They finally arrived at Whydah, 
only seaport of the Dahomey king- 
dom, where behind a big white 
house near the waterfront were the 
barracouns, or stockades, which the 
King of Dahomey had built for 
holding supplies of “black ivory” 
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until sold. Captured tribes were 
each held in a separate barracoun, 
to prevent fighting. “Do for do 
bring black man here from Guinea,” 
says the Jamaican proverb—which 
means that fighting among them- 
selves caused black folks to be in 
slavery. 

Kossula and his fellow Takkoi 
tribesmen were placed in one barra- 
coun by themselves. For three 
weeks they waited here, as fate spun 
the threads of their future wander- 
ings. 

News of their round-up had al- 
ready found its way across the 
oceans and into the consciousness 
of four men in Mobile, Alabama. 
The news came by way of a dispatch 
in the Mobile Register for Novem- 
ber 9, 1858. A brief item described 
conditions on the West Coast of 
Africa, and concluded with the in- 
formation: ‘The King of Dahomey 
is driving a brisk trade in slaves at 
from fifty to sixty dollars apiece at 
Whydah. Immense numbers of Ne- 
groes are collected along the coast 
for export.” 

The four men who read this news 
with particular attention were the 
Meaher brothers—Tom, Tim and 
Burns—and their business associate, 
Captain Bill Foster. They built fine, 
fast sailing vessels for blockade- 
running, river trade or any other 
filibustering expeditions that might 
arise. They had just completed the 
Chlotilde for Captain Foster. She 
was very fast, handled beautifully, 
and merely awaited a proper occa- 


sion to show what she could do. 

None of the four men was a 
Southerner. The Meaher brothers 
were originally from Maine, and 
Captain Foster had been born in 
Nova Scotia, of English parentage. 
There was a Federal law against 
importing additional slaves from 
Africa, but this was no more of an 
obstacle than prohibition laws in 
later years would be to a boot- 
legger. The danger might be great, 
but the profits were huge for men 
daring enough to run the blockade 
by both the British and American 
navies. 

They immediately fitted out the 
Chlotilde, hired a crew of all North- 
ern sailors and slipped out of Mo- 
bile harbor and headed straight for 
Whydah and the kingdom of Da- 
homey. Not many days later Foster 
was anchored safely in the Gulf of 
Guinea before Whydah. Dressed in 
his best, and bearing presents for 
the native rulers, he was met on 
shore by six robust black soldiers, 
who carried him in a hammock to 
the presence of one of the Daho- 
man princes. 

After two or three days of cere- 
monial politeness, the prince was 
ready for business: He took Foster 
to the barracouns, where the cap- 
tives were gathered in circles of ten 
men or ten women each. Foster 
picked out 130 of the best-looking 
ones and closed his deal. He was 
carried in a hammock back to the 
beach. His newly-acquired pur- 
chases, chained one behind the 
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other, trudged after him and began 
piling into the boats that were to 
tke them out to the Chlotilde. 
As they stepped into the boats, the 
waiting Dahomans rushed out and 
matched their garments off their 
backs. The captives cried out in 
shame and outrage, but the Da- 
homans shouted consolingly: “You 
will get clothes where you are go- 
ing.” Men and women alike were 
left entirely nude. 

One hundred and sixteen of his 
purchases had been brought aboard, 
when Captain Foster was startled 
to see that all the Dahomey ships 
were flying the black flag of piracy. 
The Dahomans were obviously pre- 
paring to bear down on the Chlo- 
tilde, recapture the slaves and take 
Foster and his crew prisoners. The 
captain gave orders to weigh anchor 
at once, and to abandon all the 
slaves not already on board. The 
Dahomey ships were almost upon 
her when the Chlotilde got under 
way. But her fleetness, coupled with 
expert handling, soon left the pur- 
suers behind. 

Captain Foster had a pleasant and 
lucky voyage home. He treated his 
captives kindly, although the food 
was scarce. He gave them water 
with vinegar in it, to ward off 
scurvy. On the thirteenth day at 
sea, they were taken on deck to 
stretch their limbs. The crew sup- 
ported them and walked them about 
the decks until their cramped mus- 
cles were rested. “We lookee, and 
lookee!” said Kossula. “We see 


nothing but water. Whar we come 
(from) we not know. Whar we go, 
we no know neither. One day we 
see islands.” Except for ome occa- 
sion a week later—when Foster had 
to elude a British man-of-war on 
the lookout for slavers—the cap- 
tives were allowed to stay on deck 
as much as possible. 

The Chlotilde slipped in behind 
some islands in the Mississippi 
Sound, at the lower end of Mobile 
Bay, on a Thursday night in Au- 
gust, 1859. The return trip from 
the Slave Coast had taken just sev- 
enty days. At Mobile the Meaher 
brothers were eagerly waiting for 
Foster. 

Disposal of the cargo, naturally, 
had to be carried out with great 
secrecy and caution. The Chlotilde 
was taken directly to Twelve Mile 
Island, a very lonely spot. There 
another ship waited to take on the 
cargo. Some say it was the June, 
belonging to the Meahers. Others 
insist it was the R. B. Taney, named 
for Chief Justice Taney of Dred 
Scott Decision fame. In the dark- 
ness, the captives were quickly and 
quietly transferred to the steamboat, 
taken up the Alabama River, and 
landed the following day at John 
Dabney’s plantation just below 
Mount Vernon. 

The Africans, newly clothed, 
were kept hidden at Dabney’s plan- 
tation for eleven days. Then they 
were put aboard the S. S. Commo- 
dore and carried to Burns Meaher’s 
plantation at the bend in the Ala- 
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bama River where the Tomsbiggs- 


bee joins it. Meaher sent word to 


various slave owners, and prospec- 
tive buyers were led to the secret 
hideaway. Some of the captives 
were bought and carried to Selma, 
Alabama. The remaining sixty were 
divided between the Meahers and 
Captain Foster. 

Thus began five years of slavery 

in America for the 116 black peo- 
ple who had, journeyed from the 
beach at Whydah, Dahomey. Kos- 
sula-O-Lo-Loo-Ay went to Captain 
Tim Meaher, and was immediately 
put to work. “We astonish to see 
de mule behind de plow to pull,” 
he said to me, His naked state upon 
arriving in America was still a mat- 
ter of humiliation to Kossula. Ap- 
parently the American-born slaves 
thought that the new arrivals always 
went naked in Africa. Kossula’s 
feelings about this episode was so 
profound that tears came to his eyes 
and his voice broke when he told 
me of it, after more than seventy 
years. 
Upon gaining their freedom with 
Emancipation, Kossula and the rest 
resolved to return to Africa. They 
worked in mills and shipyards, 
made baskets and grew vegetables, 
and saved every possible penny. 
But their plan proved impractical, 
and after a year or two they gave up 
their dream of going home. They 
bought a tract of land from Tim 
Meaher, instead, and settled down 
to life in America. 

African Town was and is an or- 


derly community. Kossula, who 
with the rest became converted to 
Christianity, tried to assure me that 
his Takkoi tribe were practically 
Christians before their capture. He 
would never talk to me about his 
native religion—which had appar- 
ently been the butt of much joking 
when he first came to America—but 
he did say by way of explanation: 
“We know in Africa dat it a God, 
but we no know He got a Son.” 

Kossula was erect in his carriage 
even at ninety-five. He felt his up- 
rooting deeply. If I ever went to 
Africa, he said, I must tell his 
people where he was. Kossula never 
knew that not one survivor of Tak- 
koi was known to be alive. Like 
numerous other tribes and nations 
of West Africa, Takkoi had disap- 
peared from the earth, its name to 
be recalled only at the yearly state 
ceremony to celebrate the might and 
majesty of Dahomey—when the 
names of all the tribes and nations 
destroyed by Dahomey were called 
as testimony to Dahoman valor. 

Two commercial travelers to the 
Court of Dahomey saw the skull of 
the King of Takkoi there on such 
an occasion, It was mounted in a 
beautiful ship model, highly orna- 
mented and occupying a place of 
honor. Thus was tribute paid to 
the memory of a brave man. When 
asked about the relic’s elaborate 
decoration, the King of Dahomey 
said: “It is what I would have 
wished if I had fallen before him. 
It is the due of a king.” 
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the Dogs 


Condensed from Direction 


By Langston Hughes 


in the mansion on the hill 
took an interest in him. 
All the other small town 
Negroes were envious, jealous— 
and glad. They were envious be- 
cause she didn’t take an interest in 
them, except to offer an occasional 
job cooking, cleaning, or chauffeur- 
ing for her. They were glad be- 
cause one of their black boys from 
the Bottoms was getting a break. 
The boy was talented. He could 
play a violin like nobody’s business. 
He had even played with the local 
white amateur symphony orchestra, 
and with the musically better Jew- 
ish string ensemble. This black boy 
was smart! He played classical! 
But it was too bad he never got 
very far after that nice rich white 
lady took such a kind interest in 


Sf RICH WHITE woman 


LANGSTON HUGHES, poet, novel- 
ist and newspaper columnist, who re- 
fuses to stay in an ivory tower, but uses 
his pen to awaken other Americans to 
a greater social consciousness. 


him. Of course, he went through 
music school in New York. Then 
his patron, and his parents, wanted 
him to go and teach down South 
somewhere. But he didn’t want to 
go teach. He was young and tal- 
ented. Handsome, too. So it seems 
he hung around New York hoping 
for a break in radio or concert-— 
until he went to the dogs. 

Now, the dogs have a way of 
running very fast. If you are not 
used to them, it is hard to keep up 
with them. The New York dogs 
outran our boy from the Bottoms. 
He was, after all, a small town boy 
who had never been to the dogs 
before. 

He got to worrying about having 
to go down South and teach in a 
school to make a living when he 
wanted desperately to play with a 
Philharmonic, be another Kreisler, 
fill Carnegie Hall, and tour all over 
the world just playing on a violin, 
and not be buried in a provincial 
Negro school in a state where they 
lynch folks easy. But the concert 
bureaus, radio stations, and orches- 
tras were not interested in a Negro 
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{ A small-town violinist 
tries to outrun Jim Crow 
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violinist. So he got to worrying. 

Somebody said, “Blow some 
gage, kid, and you'll dream you're 
on top of the world. You'll dream 
the sweetest music you ever heard, 
sweeter than any you could ever 
play from notes off paper, don’t 
care how many schools you went 
to, sweet and frantic, Jackson! 
And mad! Blow some gage!” 

The rich white lady had written 
through her secretary a year ago 
that now that he was educated, she 
couldn’t extend his allowance any 
longer. His mother had written in 
pencil on tablet paper with lines 
that it was time for him to go to 
work. His girl friend who was 
going to Hunter College said she 
would marry him when he had a 
job. “Why, you might even be the 
Dean of a music school down 
South!” 

But he didn’t want to go down 
South. He had a new crowd of 
friends, not rats—but cats. Hep- 
cats, hey-now boys and girls who 
never let responsibilities weigh 
down their pleasures. He soon met 
up with a new gal who didn’t mean 
him good, either. But he liked her, 
so he didn’t care, and they ran 
together. 

I said, “Listen,” when I saw him 
at the Braddock Bar one night. 
“You don’t think this is how an 
artist like Kreisler got ahead in the 
world, do you, drinking and carry- 
ing on this way?” 

He said, ‘No, but Kreisler is a 
German, and I am a Negro.” 


“Kreisler is no German,” I said, 
“he’s an Austrian.” 

“Anyhow, he never had to go 
teach school down South,” he said. 

“You must think the only place 
to become a good violinist is on a 
stage in front of a lot of people,” 
I yelled over the noise of the juke 
box. “You could be a good violin- 
ist even in Georgia.” 

“I don’t like Jim Crow,” he 
shouted. 

“Maybe you could play Jim Crow 
away,” I contended. 

“You talk like a rich white lady 
who don’t know what Jim Crow 
is,” he said. 

“You are using color as an ex- 
cuse not to do anything,” I an- 
swered. 

But I knew it wasn’t as simple as 
all that even when I said it. And 
I knew that when you butt your 
head against the color bar, it some- 
times knocks the senses out of you, 
throws you off balance, and makes 
you see the wrong kind of stars. 
That's what happened to this kid. 

“Let’s smoke some tea,” he said. 

“I'm crazy enough now,” I an- 
swered, ‘without smoking tea.” 

“Then excuse me,” he said. And 
went away. 

The next time I saw him, he was 
thin as a rail. ‘I have been sick,” 
he told me. “I had to give up 
smoking, drinking, also blowing 
my top. I’m going down South to 
teach.” 

“How’s the girl friend?” I asked. 

“T lost her.” 
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“Which one?” I said. 

“Both. Now, I'm going down 
South and play prejudice away, as 
you once suggested. I am going to 
make such beautiful music that 
everybody who hears it will forget 
color and just hear music.” 

“Good for you,” I said. “So you 
haven't gone to the dogs, after all?” 

“No,” he said, “I’m gone to Ten- 
nessee.”” 

The next time I saw him, it was 
just his picture in a colored paper. 
Underneath, it read: 

NEW DEAN OF THE MUSIC 
SCHOOL 


Paging OPA! 


And I thought, “Good for him!” 
Then my mind said, “That is no 
good for him. But, anyhow, doing 
what is no good for him is better 
than going to the dogs which was 
also no good for him.” Then my 
mind said, “Shut up!” Which I did. 

I did not think of him any more 
for a couple of years. The last time 
I saw his picture it was again in a 
colored paper and, underneath, it 
said he was dead. So I guess there 
was really nothing much in this 
world—that he could find—good 
for him. At any rate, he didn’t go 
completely to the dogs. 


PRICES OF WIVES are evidently going up in South 


Africa, according to the price controller in Durban, who 
bases his opinion on a complaint made to him by a native 
in a nearby naval camp. 

The native arranged with the father of the girl he was 
to marry a payment of $88, plus seven cows, which has been 
the customary “‘lobola,”’ or price for a bride. 

When the native had saved $88 and bought three of the 
seven cows he returned to the bride’s kraal. 

The father now demanded $128 because of the increased 
cost of living due to the war. 

Someone told the prospective bridegroom about the price _ 
controller and the native appealed to him, but the official 
had to admit that the case was beyond his jurisdiction. 
Birmingham Age-Herald 
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{ In 3 years Pearl Primus 
danced her way to fame 


Stairway to the _ 


Condensed from PM 


By Lynn Chase 


ACK IN MAY, 1943, Bar- 
fs ney Josephson, owner of the 

Village bistro, Cafe Society, 

hired a young, unknown 
dancer for a two-week spot in his 
floor show. She stayed 10 months, 
packing the customers in night 
after night, making ’em come back 
for more. Her name is Pearl 
Primus. 

Pearl’s background is like a line 
from Ballad for Americans; She 
has been a welder, clerk, switch- 
board operator, teacher, athlete, 
candidate for Master’s degree, and 
finally, dancer. 

Her amazing dance technique 
was developed in the comparatively 
short period of three years. Most 
dancers start training when they’re 
just about out of diapers. Pearl 
started training during her last two 
years at Hunter College. 

She began her training at the 
New Dance Group, the low-cost 
school sponsored by America’s lead- 
ing dancers, who realized that there 
were probably many young people 


who wanted to dance but couldn't 
afford the usual fancy fees. 


Pearl danced her way from the 
beginners to the advanced classes 
so quickly that her teachers realized 
that this intense girl with the 
friendly smile and agile body had 
the makings of a fine artist. They 
arranged auditions for her with 
Martha Graham and Charles Weid- 
man, both of whom were impressed 
and offered her dance scholarships. 


However, budding young artists 
have to eat. So she clerked at the 
National Maritime Union head- 
quarters, and welded at the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, reserving what time 
was left for dancing. 

It was not long before she began 
to compose her own dances: spirit- 
uals, jazz-blues, primitives, social 
themes. Most of the latter dealt 
with the position of the Negro in 
America. She danced the tragedy 
and irony of Jim Crow . . . of 
lynching . . . Then, 10 months ago, 
she got her first break. The rest is 
night-club history. 
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{ The author of Strange Fruit. 


gives Southerners some Christian advice 


Tain Tall for 


U. S. Whites 


Condensed from Social Action 
By Lillian E. Smith 


brotherhood and filled the 
American calendar with days 
of rioting and bloodshed, 
with obscene talk of white suprem- 
acy, with bus fights and death, with 
smear stories and rumors, with all 
the fury that destroys men’s good 
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reared in a small southern town whose 
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earliest settlers of Georgia. Her father 
owned large lumber and naval stores 
interests in north Florida and Missis- 
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of hundreds of Negro turpentine and 
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Piedmont College for one year, at- 
tended Peabody Conservatory in Balti- 
more for four years, spent a year at Co- 
lumbia University, taught music in a 
mission school in Huchow, China, for 
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Florida or Georgia; now makes her 
home in Clayton where she owns and 
directs an educational institution patron- 
ized by prominent southern families. 
She edits the quarterly “South Today,” 
and is the author of “Strange Fruit.” 


feelings for each other and makes 
understanding difficult. 

We who call ourselves the 
“good” people, the intelligent, even 
the wise, accept without protest the 
spiritual lynching of Negroes which 
goes on around us day by day, in 
every part of our nation. We ac- 
cept the quiet killing of self-esteem, 
the persistent smothering of hope 
and pride, the deep bruises given 
the egos of young Negro children, 
the never-easing humiliations which 
segregation imposes upon human 
beings who are not white. 

We say, almost all white south- 
erners and many white northerners 
say, that segregation cannot be abol- 
ished: whatever is done “for” the 
Negro must be done under the very 
system which lynches his spirit and 
mind every day he is under it. 

For most of us are still thinking 
and feeling as white people. Most 
of us still want the priorities which 
we have under the white suprem- 
acy system and we know that when 
segregation goes, white supremacy 
will go with it. 

Most of us are incapable—having 
calloused our imaginations with the 
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daily rubbing of one stereotype 
against another—of realizing what 
we are saying when we say calmly 
that “these things must be changed 
very slowly,” that “the Negro has 
made progress,” that “the Negro 
must ‘prove’ himself and then he 
will be ‘accepted’ by the white 


Crow about the Negro’s neck and 
turn away from seeing what it does 
to the man beneath it. We are say- 
ing, in effect, that the system of 
white supremacy means so much 
to us that the pattern we are living 
under has given us so many com- 
pensations, that we are quite willing 
for each Negro child born today 
into the world to have the Jim Crow 
yoke placed around his shoulders in 
infancy. 

We are willing for these things 
to go on and on, because we cannot 
bear to change our own feelings, 
because we cannot endure the 
thought of tackling the most imme- 
diate task before us: the white man 
and his love for himself and his 
skin color. 

As a white southerner, born in 
a deep South town whose popula- 
tion was predominantly Negro, 
reared under the segregation pat- 
tern, still living today under it, I 
know the placid taking for granted 
of a way of life hideous in its effect 
upon the spirits of both black and 
white. 

I know the dread of change; I 
know all the rationalizations by 


May 


which the white man eases his guilt 
and conserves his feelings of supe. 
riority: how he concentrates not on 
his own problem of white superior. 
ity, not on his own obsession with 
skin color, but instead on the Ne. 
gro, hoping that somehow the 
Negro can be changed to fit the pat- 
tern more harmoniously, as though 
the white man and his pattern could 
never be changed. That is what 
most of us in the South mean when 
we talk of race relations; a more 
harmonious adjustment of the Ne- 
gro to the white man’s 

And we have sold the idea to the 
North also. 

In times of harmony and of ease, 
fear grows less, the chain loosens, 
and we become more amenable to 
the teachings of Christianity, of 
democracy and of science. Even in 
the deep South, in times of ease, 
men grow more “liberal” toward 
the Negro, feeling then that he can 
safely be given more privileges. But 
as tension increases, the old fear in- 
creases with it, and action is para- 
lyzed by old taboos against speaking 
of human relations in terms of 
human equality. 

This is well demonstrated today 
in the South by many liberals who 
in their private lives do not practice 
the segregation they proclaim in 
public, who often eat with Negroes 
(unostentatiously) who, when away 
from the South—-and often while in 
it—break segregation taboos but 
who now insist in public that for 


the South the pattern can never be |i 
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changed. Moreover, they ostracize 
and belittle other southerners who 
dare speak out plainly for a way of 
life that is Christian and good for 
southern people. 

And by this public insistence they 
tighten the bonds of fear and of 
deep prejudice in all people; they 
strengthen the position of dema- 
gogues, who have never lacked 
courage to speak their piece on race 
hatred ; they make it easier for every 
man of good feeling to regress to 
less humane ways of behavior. They 
are not hypocrites, perhaps; not 
consciously so. They do this, they 
think, in the name of “expediency.” 
They are not aware of the more pro- 
found reasons which make them act, 
not according to the demands of 
reality, but according to the de- 
mands of unconscious fears and 
guilt for which they have no name 
ind with which they cannot come 
to grips. 

There is a problem facing each 
of us, black and white, but it is not 
the “Negro problem.” It is the 
problem, for Negroes, of finding 
some way to live with white people. 
It is the problem, for whites, of 
learning to live with themselves. 

It was inevitable that segregation 
should create stereotypes, when 
great barriers are thrown up be- 
tween people who are living side 
by side. 

Old stereotypes can be broken in 
pieces by ten thousand facts told 
in ten thousand ways through radio, 
movies, books, mewspapers, the 
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theater, speeches; and new and 
more authentic stereotypes can be 
substituted for them. This is a de- 
sirable and even urgent thing to do 
when minds are cluttered with false 
images. Yet it is well to remember 
that if we want to change stereo- 
types into real human beings, noth- 
ing but meeting each other, nothing 
but personal relationships can do it. 

Perhaps the most important thing 
any of us can do is to change our 
own feelings about people who are 
superficially different from our- 
selves, whether in the color of their 
skin, in religion or in political 
ideologies. We can learn to iden- 
tify ourselves more skilfully with 
people not made in our exact 
image. This is not an easy thing 
to learn after attitudes and feelings 
have become rigid. It is the “un- 
finished business” of emotional ma- 
turity—and any observer can see 
how much of this “unfinished busi- 
ness” is lying around in white per- 
sonalities. 

Sometimes reading books will 
help us. They will stir torpid 
imaginations, will give us sharp 
realizations of our failings, of the 
need of others, and of the danger 
that our inertia creates. For those 
who find the written word of emo- 
tional and intellectual value, read- 
ing will arouse desire for change 
and give the strength to make it. 

Others need comradeship in their 
undertaking, need the encourage- 
ment which comes from knowing 
that one is not alone. For often 
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democratic racial action means a 
long struggle between Christian 
conscience and white culture. One 
needs at least the cushion of a sym- 
pathetic group to ease the pain of 
continuous conflict. However lim- 
ited the work of interracial com- 
mittees may be, this “togetherness” 
is a valuable secondary gain of such 
group activities. Labor unions, 
racial and civil liberties groups, all 
have their function of bringing in- 
dividuals together for a common 
purpose—all pay compound inter- 
est on one’s investment of courage. 
So don’t be afraid to be a “joiner” 
—if you are joining a project 
worth doing. 

Meet and form friendships with 
individuals and other racial groups. 
This does not “just happen.” 
North or South, we must make it 
happen. Labor unions may be one 
way if your union is not segre- 
gated. Defense work may give you 
the opportunity, if you will take it. 
“American Commons” in New 
York is a place where people of all 
groups may meet for congenial pur- 
poses. There should be a _ half 
dozen “American Commons” in 
every city. Universities in the 
North often have intercultural 
groups and classes where friend- 
ships may be formed and students 
of different races may meet each 
other. In the South it is more dif- 
ficult. There are Negro college 


campuses where well-bred white 
people are usually welcomed. There 
are interracial committees. 


May 


There are Negro churches which 
cordially accept white visitors with 
sincerity of purpose. Though few 
white churches in the South will 
make a Negro feel comfortable, 
There are likewise few churches in 
the North where whites and Ne- 
groes mingle freely in worship and 
brotherhood. But many women's 
church groups, North and South, 
do have occasional interracial gath- 
erings and these are good starting. 
places for the development of 
friendships. 

Insist that Negro characters in 
movies be more intelligent and 
attractive, that old stereotypes be 
minimized, such as the lazy house- 
boy, the curtseying mammy and the 
ignorant and superstitious farm 
and (true as some of these stereo- 
types still are in many places). 
Urge producers to include Negroes 
and whites in the same cast on equal 
basis, as the theater has done for 
so long. A step in this direction 
would be a serious drama with an 
all-Negro cast, where fresh types 
such as the college Negro, the seti- 
ous worker, the professional man 
and the person of subtlety, intelli- 
gence and individuality are used. 

Get rid of segregation in out 
churches and our pulpits. Whether 
slowly or quickly done, we must get 
tid of it. We must preach for 
brotherhood and against white 
pride. We must destroy racial su- 
perstitions and take our stand 
against discrimination. We must 
insist that anyone, of whatevet 
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race, be welcomed. We must make 
the church once more a sanctuary 
for those who need e. Even in 
the deep South a Negro should feel 
at home in any church, feel free 
to relax there, free to worship there, 
free to mingle in fellowship with 
other Christians, 

As for love . . . once preachers 
preached about it, and then lost 
their own belief in its magic. But 
psychiatrists have rediscovered it. 
They are telling us that love is 
powerful medicine in emotional ill- 
ness, as specific for many mental 
“infections” as penicillin for physi- 
cal ailments. 

Perhaps the church will take 

courage from science and once more 
declare its faith in the love of God 
and man. 
- Ways can be found, in the South, 
one by one. Such simple things 
as year-round interracial ministerial 
groups would be a first step. Fre- 
quent exchange of pulpits (or even 
congregations) between white and 
Negro ministers is another. 

Interracial groups of women 
working on a common project 
which the community needs for its 
children is a third possibility. Joint 
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worship services may be held on 
special days: on Christmas and Race 
Relations Day, aad an outdoor 
Easter sunrise service with white 
and Negro ministers and choits— 
all these might be good ways for 
southerners to begin meeting tt 
gether in worship. 

There are ways of bringing the 
children together through special 
ceremonies. A white and Negro 
church might undertake together 
a nursery for children, a play- 
ground in a neighborhood where 
delinquency is high, or a health 
center for children and mothers. 

The church must dream a new 
dream. But before this dream cas 
become a reality, not only the 
preacher must dream it but the con- 
gregation also. 

The struggle between conscience 
and culture is too severe for men to 
bear alone. But together men of 
good conscience can change this 
culture which denies that all men 
are brothers. 

Together they can dare to preach 
again of a love which Jesus Christ 
made so compelling that no man, 
once hearing it, can forget. It re- 
mains with him forever, sounding 
in his memory... 


P, recocious Private 


IN LONDON, hard-working, husky Fred C. Ben- 
nett, a Negro soldier with brand-new private-first-class 
stripes, was mustered out, shipped back home to Atlanta, _ 
Ga. After serving more than a year, he was discovered 


to be only 14. 
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Condensed from PM 
By Albert Deutsch 


R. CHARLES R. DREW, professor of surgery at Howard 

DN University, has just been awarded the Spingarn Medal 

for “the highest and noblest achievement” by an Ameri- 

can Negro, presented annually by the National Associ- 

ation for the Advancement of Colored People. Dr. Drew rates 
the award for his outstanding work in blood plasma. 


Dr. Drew, who had done brilliant research in blood plasma 
with Dr. John Scudder at the Presbyterian-Columbia Medical 
Center in New York, set up the first big plasma bank in this 
country, in answer to an urgent call for help from Britain during 
the awful blitz period of September, 1940. Drew was unani- 
mously chosen to direct the project by a distinguished group of 
blood experts as “the best qualified of anyone we know to act 
in this important development.” 


Drew was appointed first director of the American Red Cross 
blood plasma bank in New York City when it was set up in 1941. 
His organization became a model for other Red Cross blood 
banks. 


Dr. Drew—who is only 39—is now chief of surgery at Freed- 
man’s Hospital in Washington, D. C., besides teaching surgery 
at Howard. Loaded down with honors during his undergraduate 
years at McGill University Medical School at Montreal, he won 
first prize in physiological anatomy, obtained the Rosenwald 
Fellowship in Medicine, and graduated with top honors. 


While gathering these scholastic honors, he gained inter- 
national renown as an athlete. He was National Junior AAU 
champion in high-hurdles in 1926 and all-time top scorer in 
Canadian intercollegiate track competition at McGill. 


Drew obtained also the coveted Doctor of Medical Science 
degree as a result of four years of post-graduate work at Columbia 
University’s College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Copyright, PM 
(March 27, 1944) 
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{ Father Divine’s followers still 


ple in the hall, a rickety place 

deceptively called Rockland 

Palace, nestled under the 
155th street viaduct in upper Har- 
lem. All but about a dozen of the 
people were Negroes. 

As the meeting went on, we were 
specially captivated by a slim Ne- 
gro of about 60, whose gray hair 
dung to his skull. He kept rocking 
gently to and fro on an undertaker’s 
folding chair with his thin hips as 
ifulcrum. He hugged himself like 
aman who had been chilled, and 
xemed to be in a coma of ecstasy. 

Finally, when we had almost 
chewed a nail off watching him, the 
man broke the spell. He arose, un- 
kinking his joints, stepped a few 
es forward, faced the audience, 
d began speaking. His voice was 
ill but his words came out 
wly. 


WERE about 500 peo- 


. EDWIN A. LAHEY is a Chicago 
: ily News columnist and roving re- 
porter, 


faithful after more than a decade 


P. Sill Wonderful 


Condensed from the Chicago Daily News 


By Edwin A. Lahey 


“I - once - didn’t - know - but -I- do 
know - now, - that - Father - Divine- is 
the-true-and-living-God.” 

The man repeated this a number 
of times, stepping up the tempo of 
his words. Then his voice began to 
lilt at spots. A cornet player in the 
Negro band tooted a tentative note 
to catch the music into which the 
man’s chant was rapidly falling. 
After a few tries the line was a 
rollicking musical phrase. 

The audience joined in. The 
band, in the groove after a few 
repetitions of the single musical 
phrase, gave. The irrepressible jive 
of the Negro musician burst forth 
from the trombone and the cornet. 
Soon the whole audience was sing- 
ing to a catchy, rhythmic bit of Har- 
lem melody: 

“TI once didn’t know, BUT I do 
know now, that Father Divine is 
the true and living God.” 

The repetitious singing lasted 
about 15 minutes. During that time 
the thin Negro had mounted the 
stage to dance on one foot and to 
lead the singing. 


Copyright, The Chicago Daily News 
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In that 15 minutes the audience 
whipped itself into a frenzy. An 
aged white woman, with stringy 
hair, wove back and forth across 
the front of the hall, between the 
band and the first row of seats. She 
alternately did the cakewalk and an 
Indian dance, sometimes pausing to 
clasp her hands in prayer and roll 
her glassy eyes upward. A white 
man of about 40 danced in a corner 
of the hall by himself, eyes closed, 
oblivious to the rest of the people. 
Negroes had risen from their chairs 
and were doing impromptu jigs and 
cakewalks. 

The gray-haired Negro ended his 
own dance on the stage and silenced 
the band and the congregation, who 
flopped into their folding chairs 
puffing happily and twitching with 
the hangover of their joy. The man 
then gave a passionate account of 
his salvation. He had had aches and 
pains, he had been dying from tu- 
berculosis, he had been the creature 
of all human vices, and Father Di- 
vine had saved him, and through 
Father Divine he had found right- 
eousness, truth and virtue. 

These incidents, which took about 
half an hour, were but a small part 
of the program of the regular 
Thursday night “Righteous Govern- 
ment Meetings” of Father Divine’s 
followers in Harlem. 

The newspaper and magazine 
clippings of eight to 10 years ago 
are full of Father Divine. The 
stories were generally hilarious and 
full of patronizing ridicule. Mes- 


May 


siahs were common to Harlem, and 
people brushed off Father Divine 
as just another Messiah. Some who 
saw his disciples turning over nego. 
tiable wealth to Father Divine de- 
nounced his movement as a racket. 
Others grudgingly admitted that he 
was a “good man,” and that his fol. 
lowers seemed to be upright citi- 
zens. 

A lieutenant at the West 123d 
Street Police Station in Harlem, 
who has been sort of a liaison offi- 
cer between the police department 
and the Divine movement, reports: 

“They're good people, and they're 
stronger than ever. Father Divine's 
followers have been a tremendous 
force for good in the district. Wher- 
ever one of their missions opens, 
the hustlers and the thieves in that 
block are out of business. We have 
had followers of Father Divine 
march stickup men right into this 
station.” 

Father Divine himself comes to 
New York only on Sunday, for im- 
pelling legal reasons. In June of 
1942 one of his “angels,” a Mrs. 
Verinda Brown of Harlem, became 
disillusioned in her faith, withdrew 
from “Heaven,” and sued Father 
Divine for the money she and het 
husband had turned over to him 
during their angelic period. The 
Municipal Court in New York te- 
turned a judgment of more than 
$5,000 in favor of Mrs. Brown, 
and Father Divine moved to Phila- 
delphia. 

A warrant for contempt was 
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issued against him, but this cannot 
legally be served on Sunday. Hence 
Father Divine visits New York 
only on that day. His followers 
welcome him in a frenzy on Sun- 
days, and conduct their “righteous 
government” meetings during the 
week under the direction of an 
“assistant pastor,” John Lamb, 
Father Divine’s secretary. Lamb is 
a soft-spoken, cultured white man, 
educated at Boston University. He 
gave up an automobile business in 
Boston to become a follower of 
Father Divine. 

Father Divine’s origin is obscure, 
but he is known to have worked 
with an evangelist who believed 
himself to be God in Baltimore 
back in 1919. Father Divine began 
to be well known when he ran a 
little church in Sayville, L. I., in the 
1920s. Negro servants in the sub- 
urban estates began to flock to him. 
He was then making a “heaven on 
earth,” wherein the disciples turned 
their worldly goods over to him, 
boarded and lodged at his mission, 
and sought the perfect spiritual life. 
. The gatherings at his Sayville 
church became so big and so mu- 
sically noisy that they drew the 
police in 1931. Father Divine was 
sentenced to a year on the nuisance 
charge, but this sentence was re- 
versed on appeal. The judge, who 
dropped dead a few days after pro- 
nouncing sentence on Father Di- 
vine, may be said to have ‘“‘made” 
the little evangelist, who moved to 
Harlem from Sayville in the at- 


mosphere of the miraculous. Father 
Divine went like a whirlwind in 
New York, as news spread of 
“God's retribution” to the judge in 
Long Island. 

Perhaps the movement had so 
much ridicule because of the stag- 
gering dimensions of the Father Di- 
vine theology. The followers liter- 
ally believe Father Divine to be 
God. They work for “heaven on 
earth,” and believe that eternal life 
(here on earth) will be the reward 
of those who reach the proper 
spiritual plane. When a follower 
dies a mortal death, this death is 


taken as prima facie evidence of - 


failure, and he is buried in the Pot- 
ter’s Field. It is an unassailable 
theological system, in many ways. 

The extent of Father Divine’s 
following does not lend itself to 
accurate measurement. In 1936 it 
was estimated that there were about 
100 Father Divine “heavens” in 
dozens of cities, where the fol- 
lowers dined and had shelter for 
nominal sums. In New York alone 
the movement had about 25 restau- 
rants, six groceries, 10 barber shops, 
10 cleaning and pressing shops, and 
20 huckster wagons. Nobody has 
ever been able to make an inventory 
of the worldly goods of Father 
Divine’s followers. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau 
tried to delve into Father Divine’s 
income some years ago, but gave 
up in despair. The property of the 
group, which is extensive, is held 
in the names of followers, and not 
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even their legal names. When a 
follower “takes on a new life” with 
Father Divine, he likewise takes on 
a new name. Mary Love, Heavenly 
Star, Joy Love and Glorious Illus- 
‘tration are a few samples. 

The police lieutenant at W. 123d 
St., in New York also said the 
movement has grown, and there is 
no further testimony on the sub- 


headquarters, after attending a 
meeting in New York and talking 
to various of the followers there, 
Father Divine had just purchased 
a large property in Riverton, N. J., 
a former home for retired teach- 
ers. Some months prior to this 
the Divine followers purchased a 
building in Newark, for cash, so 


ject at the moment. But on the 
day we visited the Philadelphia 


the movement is not what you 
would call on the decline. 


THE NATIVES of Algeria, where American chewing 
gum was recently introduced, use it for money, preferring 
it to francs. They call it “‘shoongum.” In this country it is 
used for gluing the pedestrian’s sole to the pavement and 
is pronounced “shoeing gum.” 


N. Y. Times Magazine 


BURMESE NATIVES are helping Allied forces in 
the Indo-China theater of war by sending messages on their 
tom-tom drums. The messages can be sent from camp to 
camp and Jap fliers overhead cannot hear the sound. 

There is no charge for this service. Rates remain the 
same for tom-tom straight wire, day letter, and birthday 
greetings. In return for their work, the natives want ex-jazz 
drummers with American troops to teach them to play hot 
licks on the tom-toms. 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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Are Negroes 
Making the Most 
of Sheiw War-Time 
Employment 
Opportunities 7 


Condensed from The Birmingham News 
By Roger W. Babson 


eral million Negro people 

in this country. Moreover, 

I do so as a friend—one who 
has contributed money and time to 
help them. 


The way you are foolishly spend- 
ing money today is a shame and 
disgrace. Not only are most of you 
now wasting money, but you are 
almost convincing your friends that 
you are unworthy to have good 
wages. You are showing an utter 
disregard of any knowledge of 
finances or economics. © 


g AM WRITING to the sev- 


ROGER BABSON is a 67-year-old 
New England banker and statesman 
whose financial reports are widely used 
by bankers and investors. He is a high 
Congregational churchman and in 1940 
was candidate for President of the Pro- 
hibition ticket. 


Present high wages cannot con- 
tinue. Many of you will be out 
of employment after the war. Mil- 
lions of war workers will be dis- 
charged. Therefore, you should 
save up money now to help you in 
these hard days ahead. Most white 
workers are now doing this. 

Some of you foolishly refuse to 
work if you have a little cash in 
your pockets. This applies to strong 
men and women as well as to your 
young people. Too many of you 
seem to have no regard for the 
needs of the country in this crucial 
hour. 

You are citizens as well as the 
white workers. You claim you are 
not treated right. I do not agree 
with this; but if it is true, it is be- 
cause so many of you are lazy and 
wasteful. 

I am writing this in the South, 
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where I have worked with Negro 
people for 20 winters. I have 
fought for you and got you out of 
jail when the sheriff arrested you. 

I know your good points and 
weak points; but I never before saw 
you in the lazy, wasteful and saucy 
moods that some of you put on to- 
day. From letters I get, I fear you 
are behaving worse in the North 
than you are in the South. 

Many of you say, “Aunt Eleanor 
will take care of me after the war.” 
Perhaps Aunt Eleanor will not be 
the president’s wife after the war. 
President Roosevelt may not be re- 
elected. Besides, even Mrs. Roose- 
velt is getting out of patience with 
you. She is beginning to wonder if 
she may not have made a mistake 
in praising you as she did. 

It is true that white workers strike 
when they shouldn’t, but they are 
not lazy nor do they throw away 
money. 

Does it ever occur to you what 
would happen to our country if all 
the people—white and Negro— 
acted as so many of you Negro 
people act? 

We would lose the war and we 
all, including you, would be slaves 
of the Germans or Japanese. Your 
attitude simply does not make sense 
from any point of view. Therefore, 
as a friend, I beg of you all to get 
all the work you can get; work as 
faithfully as you can; and save, save, 
save! 

Let me prove that Negro boys 


have just as good an opportunity to 
succeed as white boys. A few years 
ago Webber College at Babson 
Park, Fla., employed Negro boys 
in the kitchen. 

Among them was one named 
James Paul Goss. The dean noticed 
that, whereas all the others went to 
the movies or shot craps in the eve- 
ning, James practiced for hours to 
learn typing. 

When the summer vacation came, 
he begged me to take him North 
and get him a job in an office. This 
I did. It was James’ first oppor- 
tunity. 

James did so well that I brought 
him back to Florida in the fall. 
That winter he typed all my news- 
paper columns, In March, 1942, he 
was drafted. One day an officer 
asked if anyone of the men could 


James held up his hand. Then 
he was given his second oppor- 
tunity. He has not held a gun since 
that day. He gradually worked into 
administrative duties. 

He became a corporal, a sergeant, 
a second and then a first lieutenant. 
He now is a captain with savings of 
$5,000 in bank and life insurance 
values. 

When one of his Negro friends 
was asked why James got on so well 
he replied: “Well, you know, 
James does not drink or smoke; he 
works and saves, and reads his Bible 
every day.” 
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Whar-Time Employment Gains 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 


By Robert C. Weaver 


EITHER Negro nor white 
7/ workers are making the most 
of their war-time employ- 

ment opportunities. 

It is unfortunate, however, that 
in our society the deficiencies of the 
black worker in this regard will 
haunt him in the future. It is be- 
cause of this inevitable and unfair 
consequence that Negro leadership 
is concerned about the problem and 
urges colored workers to improve 
their work and spending habits. 

Sober reflection upon this issue 
indicates that while self-help is im- 
portant and necessary, it cannot do 
the whole job. The current defi- 
ciencies of the Negro worker are 
largely the result of his experiences 
in a society dominated by white 
America; and any effective program 
for improving these habits must ad- 
dress itself to modifying this 
society. 

At times when jobs are plentiful, 


DR. ROBERT C. WEAVER is execu- 
tive director of the Chicago Mayor's 
Committee on Race Relations. He holds 
a Ph.D. in economics from Harvard and 
though just 36 has had ten years’ experi- 
ence as advisor to various New Deal 
agencies, 


people in low paid, menial occupa- 
tions desert them for better employ- 
ment. In a color caste system, such 
as we have in America, it is natural 
that the Negro, whose inferior 
status is often symbolized by con- 
centration in domestic service, 
should rapidly desert the kitchen 
and the rear entrance for the fac- 
tory and the main gate. This is 
economic and not racial. 

But it often inconveniences his 
former employer who fails to real- 
ize that were he in the Negro’s 
place he would do the same thing. 
He sees in the Negro’s refusal to 
accept low wages and long hours of 
work evidences of racial charactet- 
istics of laziness and sauciness. 

When the colored worker, who 
is unaccustomed to high wages be- 
gins to spend freely and unwisely 
(as does the white worker of the 
same background), his former em- 
ployer often asserts that the Negro 
is wasteful. In such a pattern of 
thinking it is easy and satisfying 
to conclude that the disabilities of 
the Negro in America are of the 
Negro’s own making and that their 
solution lies solely in the Negro’s 
own hands. 

Less than a year ago, my office 
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in the War Manpower Commission 
was requested to make a survey in 
Miami, Florida, in order to see what 
could be done to improve the habits 
of Negroes. We soon discovered 
that little could be accomplished 
over the short-run. The reasons 
were obvious. Negroes’ employ- 
ment opportunities were restricted ; 
they had not received training for 
better jobs, and most important, 
many of the successful Negroes in 
Miami were members of the under- 
world. 

To the young people the opu- 
lence of the local “‘sportsmen” indi- 
cated that the way to success was 
not through industry and hard work 
but through gambling and related 
activities. That environmental pic- 
ture has been nurtured by the white 
community, and only in time of war 
did it become the concern of white 
Miami. 

We readily recognized that the 
work and spending habits of Ne- 
groes in Miami were part and par- 
cel of the racial pattern of the city; 
they could only be improved 
through modifying that racial pat- 
tern, 

As the Negro becomes adjusted 
to city life, his work and spending 
habits will improve. As he forms 
more permanent community con- 
tacts he will become less dependent 
upon pool halls, taverns, and tap 
rooms for recreation and association. 

In the interim, the Negro com- 
munity must cease making the new- 


comer feel unwanted. It must effect 
techniques to reach him and accel- 
erate his process of urbanization. 
It must urge him to develop better 
habits of conduct. Lasting and 
widespread improvements in these 
matters will not be achieved, how- 
ever, until society offers a real incen- 
tive to the individual. 


Negroes who are new to indus- 
trial employment will not save as a 
group as long as they feel that they 
have no particular stake and no rea! 
security in our economy. 

If they believe that they will be 
out of a job as soon as the war is 
over, they naturally ask the ques- 
tion “Why save now, since our re- 
serves won't last long anyhow. We 
might as well get some enjoyment 
out of our new wealth in the pres- 
ent.” 


This does not mean that efforts 
to improve the work and spending 
habits of Negroes should be aban- 
doned. It does mean, however, that 
our task in accomplishing this is 
complicated by superficial discus- 
sions of Negro behavior. 

A successful campaign must 
avoid name calling. It must recog- 
nize why people act the way they 
do and become an integral part of 
programs designed to give new hope 
and higher aspirations to colored 
citizens. 

This is a project for white and 
black America to accomplish to- 
gether; neither can do it alone. 
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Meo Negroes Making Most 


Of War - Employment 
Opportunities 7? 


By Wallace Lee 
(Director, Negro Digest Poll) 


from all sections of the 

nation who are certain that 

Negro workers are making 
the most of their war-time employ- 
ment opportunities, have some res- 
ervations about their convictions. 

A larger percentage of persons 
questioned about the matter of full 
utilization of job opportunities were 
undecided in their opinions than in 
any previous Necro Dicesr poll. 
The poll for May, canvassing a 
cross-section of public opinion from 
coast to coast found that reactions 
to the question were not influenced 
by sectional differences. 

While pointing to countless ex- 
amples of Negroes who have made 
good in their new jobs, those who 
held the affirmative view deplored 
the fact that the majority's good 
conduct is often overshadowed by 
the antics of the foolish few, thus 
preventing the race as a whole from 
obtaining the recognition it deserves 
for the way it has met the new 


S] HE MAJORITY of Negroes 


industrial challenge. 

Those polled repeatedly declared 
that white workers of a comparable 
economic status showed the same 
tendencies to spend freely, take un- 
necessary time off and behave gen- 
erally in the same irresponsible 
fashion as some Negro workers 
when given an opportunity to make 
big wages to which they were not 
accustomed. 

“Are Negroes Making the Most 
of Their War-Time Employment 
Opportunities?” was the question 
asked and Negro opinion was: 


Un- 

Yes No decided 

North ......53% 12% 35% 
West ........ 45% 15% 40% 
South .....42% 13% 45% 


Polls of whites brought these 
results: 


Un- 

Yes No decided 

North ...... 45% 34% 21% 
West ........31% 58% 11% 
South ......30% 60% 10% 
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Southern Hospitality. In Mi- 
ami a farm worker imported from 
the Bahamas to relieve the shortage 
of help in Florida was severely 
beaten by a white man who charged 
into a group of workers saying, 
“Watch me mess up those Bahama 
N------ The victim, transferred 
to another work camp, was prom- 
ised a new set of teeth to replace 
those he lost in the fracas. 


Sauce for the Gander. In Eng- 
land white American troops attend- 
ing a dance were startled by this an- 
nouncement from the British master 
of ceremonies: “The management 
wishes all white American soldiers 
to leave immediately”. The reason: 
American Negro soldiers had previ- 
ously been ordered by the Yanks to 
leave. 


For Whites Only. In Alabama 
Staff Sgt. Joe Louis and Sgt. Ray 
(Sugar) Robinson, on an exhibition 
boxing tour of Army camps, were 
held for several hours in the Camp 
Siebert guardhouse. It seems that 
they violated the Jim Crow regula- 
tions at the post’s bus depot by en- 
tering the section reserved for white 
soldiers. 

Even-handed Justice. In Au- 
gusta, Ga., a Negro orderly who 
accidentally brushed a cart past a 
white girl hospital employee, tear- 
ing her hose, was fined $102 on 
disorderly conduct charges. A bus 
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driver who beat a young Negro girl 
following an argument about seat- 
ing wasn’t even booked. 

Good Neighbor? In Mexico 
City the Mexican government has 
banned migration of workers to 
Texas because of Jim Crow condi- 
tions there. 


USO Objects. In Washington 
a USO publicity director refused to 
O.K. the release of a picture in 
which Mrs. Roosevelt and Mrs. 
Bethune were shown standing to- 
gether. He argued that its release 
to white newspapers would be “‘too 
controversial.” 

Look Homeward Angel. In 
Atlanta a Negro private on his way 
home with Army honorable dis- 
charge papers in his pocket, was 
killed by a white police officer who 
accused him of “loitering” in the 
station. No charges preferred. 


Out, Out Damned Spot. In La- 
gos, West Africa, the blood speci- 
men of a native stricken with yel- 
low fever was used by Rockefeller 
Foundation scientists there as the 
basis for all yellow fever vaccine. 
The original culture has immunized 
millions against yellow fever. Every 
soldier, white and Negro, in a yel- 
low-fever area has received a shot 
of the native’s strain, yet the Red 
Cross prevents those same white 
soldiers from using Negro blood 
plasma. 
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ig THE MOST REMARKABLE NEGRO I EVER MET 


{ A Mississippi boy’s Northward 
trek is symbol of America’s hope 


His 4, oLegion 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 


By Earl Conrad 


HE MOST unusual Negro I 

have ever known was a young 
fellow named Bob Cook, 
whom I met in 1937 at a 

time when I was a labor organizer. 
We were making a campaign 
among large numbers of Negro 
and white workers in one of the 
vital spots of New York—Wash- 
ington Market, where, out of pos- 
sibly 5,000 porters, truckdrivers and 
food handlers, 2,000 were Negro. 
We founded an organization and 
drew into our orbit a number of 
men, among them a slight young 
Negro of about seventeen. He 
looked older, was of medium 
height, and he had a springiness 
of movement that bespoke strength. 
He was of deep brown coloring, 


EARL CONRAD, author of Harriet 
Tubman, the story of the famous leader 
of the Underground Movement, is a 
member of the PM editorial staff. 
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pleasant looking, and his hands 
were noticeably large and muscular. 

He was poorly spoken, and at 
first not inclined to speak at all. 
I remember that when we admitted 
him to membership he was barely 
able to write his signature, and I 
believe it was the first time in 
months he had had occasion to take 
a pencil in hand. 

I recollect how he acted the first 
time. he was in our presence; he 
glanced from one to another of us, 
a company of about ten, mostly 
white, with mistrust and uncertainty. 

Bob Cook was brought into our 
circle through a white man who 
worked at his side. Some confi- 
dence had developed between them. 

We met weekly, and Bob was a 
regular attendant, but he remained 
silent. He simply observed, lis- 
tened, watched how one after an- 
other spoke, and barely said hello 
and goodbye. That went on faith- 
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fully—I might say wearily—for five 
or six months, and I began to 
agree with others who said that 
Bob would very likely never become 
a valuable member of our group. 

I did not then understand that 
Bob Cook came to meetings be- 
cause he was really intensely in- 
terested, but at the same time in- 
tensely incredulous. 

That which he saw—whites and 
blacks sitting and talking together 
over a common problem, their eco- 
nomic plight—went counter to 
everything he had known before. 
Whites had fought and opposed 
him, and he had slaved for and 
been hounded by whites. Why, 
then, should he believe? 

Then, at just the point where I 
thought I detected a bit more 
friendliness, just when he gave me 
a few smiles, and even uttered a 
few words—he suddenly dropped 
out of sight. 

All that I heard was that he had 
lost his job, and he had vanished 
into the bowels of Harlem. 

I inquired, I wondered about 
him, and I could not quite forget 
him, for he had impressed me and 
I liked him. 

About six months went by, and 
then, one evening, there was a knock 
on the door. I opened it and ad- 
mitted Bob—a new Bob—someone 
who, in that evening, made such 
a vivid impact that he remains the 
most astonishing person I have ever 
known. 


May 


He was leaner. His clothes had 
become ill-fitting, as if he had 
walked in the rain many times. The 
immaturity had gone from his coun- 
tenance. And there was a mobility 
in his features that I had not pre- 
viously seen. 

When Bob first walked in I won- 
dered whether this was going to be 
an uncomfortable hour, whether he 
would talk or remain silent; indeed, 
I could hardly imagine why he had 
called! 

But Bob Cook quickly took the 
situation out of my hands, made 
me speedily shelve my reservations, 
and made it clear to me—by his 
actions—that this moment was one 
that was a supremely psychological 
one for himself, and he meant it 
to mean something for me too! 
Bob had come back to explain for 
he apparently realized that he had 
baffled me by his silence! 

In the next two hours I learned 
from him the story of the greatest 
experience of the modern American 
Negro, that of the migration. Not 
that I was aware of it that night, 
as such, for then it was simply an 
impressive individual story. . . 

He was born somewhere in the 
far South, I think Mississippi, and 
his memories began with about his 
fifth or sixth year. 

At that time he was suddenly 
orphaned. I don’t remember how 
he said his parents died, but he 
was taken in by an aunt. That 
lasted only a year or so, and then, 
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he recalled, he was working. He 
had a “master” for whom he ran 
errands and did all other kinds of 
child labor for a year or two. It 
was a time of peonage, for which 
he was fed, and allowed a spot in 
some shanty to sleep. Then he ran 
away—northward ! 

The next thing he remembered 
he was working in a five-and-ten- 
cent store. That was about fifty 
miles north of his previous “em- 
ployment.” He was still only seven 
or eight years old. He worked at 
this place for about two years, hav- 
ing no friends, no relatives, not 
even any child companions, but 
being alone in the world. He la- 
bored daily, tossing his weary young 
body to sleep in some corner at 
night—and only one real thing was 
occurring—he was keeping alive. 

A child, by his own efforts, keep- 
ing alive! 

I was chilled as I listened to him. 

Once again he fled, and again, 
northward. He hardly remembered 
how he lived for the next year or 
so, except that he worked on a 
farm. He did everything that a 
child, a puny child, could do; 
someone kept him, sheltered him, 
paid him no money, but allowed 
him to live. 

Sometimes he was in white 
hands, sometimes Negro. But he 
was always alone. 

It went on like that, year after 
year, job after job, with Bob Cook 
jumping northward fifty or a hun- 


dred miles at a time—until he 
reached Chicago. He hardly knew 
how he got there, or why, but ap- 
parently there was everywhere a 
current, a process, a movement, a 
river, or what you will, and it said, 
“Go north, young man, go north.” 

He was fourteen when he ar- 
rived in Chicago, and still he was 
making his own way, still without 
any close friends, still kinless, know- 
ing only work—hard, hard work, 
and frequent hunger. Confusion 
dwelt in his mind, filled his days 
and mirrored itself in his dreams. 
Whoam I? What is this all about? 
What is black? What is white? He 
was tortured with a few elementary 
questions—and always the quest for 
food. 

Some time in his fourteenth year 
a fellow Negro on Chicago’s South 
Side taught him to write his name 
—and not another thing about 
reading or writing was taught to 
Bob, nor did he have time to seek 
more, until the day when he had 
struggled to sign his name in my 
presence. 

He remained in Chicago until 
the age of sixteen. There he heard 
much talk of Harlem, and by now 
the migrant was in his soul, and, 
hopping a freight he made the trip 
eastward. 

Then he had gotten a job in 
Washington Market where he was 
working up to the time I met him. 
It was the same grinding, heavy 
labor, unskilled toil, the lifting of 
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boxes, the cleaning of fruit and 
vegetables—always making things 
better for white men. 

He was still living in a literal and 
figurative world of night when that 
great American social process, the 
labor movement, reached out its 
hand, touched him on the shoulder, 
started him on a new road... 

But he had groped on this new 
road unbelievingly. He had looked 
at me, a white man, with great sus- 
picion, for months. He had known 
all of his life the harshest treat- 
ment a Negro can know from a life 
of toil and segregation in the South, 
and whites in the North treated 
him only as a commodity. Why 
then should he trust me and the 
others, also white, who talked of 
common purposes. So he had re- 
mained silent. 

Tonight he told me of what had 
happened to him after he dropped 
out of sight. 

He had gone on relief, he ex- 
plained. And his experience in 
going on relief was the last he 
needed to show him that there 
was a road of progress which white 
and black could travel together. 

He had joined an Unemployment 
Council, for those were the days 
when organizations fought mili- 
tantly, physically if need be, to 
win sustenance for the disinherited. 
He had gone with a company of 
people, Negro and white, to a Wel- 
fare Bureau, under the leadership 


of a Negro fighter. He beheld how 
this Negro fighter talked to a Negro 
welfare worker demanding imme. 
diate “food vouchers” for the en- 
tire group. 

Something clicked in Bob's 
vision. Now he saw that it was 
true that white and Negro had 
something in common—a need for 
sustenance. It was true, what I and 
others had told him, that black and 
white could get together—and in 
that instant he had suddenly grasped 
my meaning for him as he had not 
been able to when we sat together 
in the same meeting hall. 

As he saw the leader of the dele- 
gation demand food for the group, 
Bob said to himself, “Hell, I can 
do that!” 

A week later he was taking 
groups of needy to this same Wel- 
fare Bureau, and he was demand- 
ing: “My people are hungry. Now 
you give them food!” 

And he banged that large fist 
down on the table—and won suste- 
nance for Negroes and whites! 

At once Bob became a leader of 
his Unemployment Council. He 
started going to a WPA school at 
night to learn to read and write— 
and as silent and inarticulate as 
he had once been, now he became 
that voluble. And tonight he said: 

“I always thought I was as good 
as any white person. I never be- 
lieved that I wasn’t. But I didn't 
know how to say it or what to do 
about it.” 
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And O, how I wish I could con- 
vey the picture of how Bob Cook 
had found human dignity and sta- 
tion at last. He sat opposite me— 
my equal—as I wished it, and 
both of us were happy! 


Indeed, for once I felt free my- 
self, and maybe that is why Bob 
made such a memorable impress on 
my mind. 

I do not know what happened to 
Bob Cook in subsequent years. I 
saw him only a few more times. He 
seemed to be finding a new world 
of his own, or creating it, I should 
say. And because he was still the 
migrant—something that seemed to 
be quite functional with him—we 
first lost touch, then lost track. 

Now here was a very ordinary 
Negro, in a sense, and I have called 
him the most unusual Negro I have 
ever met. Why? 

My own contacts with the Negro 
world became ever deeper, I am 
glad to say. I studied the Negro’s 
history, learned about the Under- 
ground Railroad, and came to see 
how the modern migration is an 
extension of the old underground 
system. 

I grew to see how that great 
movement or process which has 
drawn off several millions of Ne- 
groes from the South is by way 
of being one of the great untold 
stories of our time, probably an 
epic as large in Negro life as the 
story of the Middle Passage. 
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I think that the migration of 
three millions of Negroes north- 
ward in the last generation is as 
great and significant a movement 
of people as the ancient exodus of 
two million Jews from Egypt to 
the land of Canaan. This migra- 
tion may be as great an essential 
in the life of the American people 
generally as, possibly, the Civil War 
itself. 

And I have come to look upon 
Bob Cook as the symbol of the 
migration, the principal experience 
of the Twentieth Century Negro. 

He was no great intellect, no 
physical giant, no supreme artist. 
Yet he was Mr. Robert Cook, man 
who attained human dignity and a 
relative freedom. He was a piece 
of jetsam buffeted on the great 
river of migration flowing north- 
ward, hardly aware himself how 
intimately he was a part of this 
historic process. 

He had lived through the experi- 
ence of all of those brown millions 
who, beginning in conditions of 
abject misery, human indignity and 
poverty in the South, have climbed 
their way into a somewhat better 
social situation—and a supremely 
important political position in the 
North. 

He is the decisive man in the 
coming elections, is Bob Cook, and 
therefore, wherever he is, today he 
is the most remarkable man I have 
ever met—Negro or white. 
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POKENT PROSE 


I want my country to become 
more completely and triumphantly 
a democracy, a land in which every 
race, every religious group, shall be 
wholly free to make its own ethical, 
spiritual, educational, artistic con- 
tribution to the treasure store of 
American life. America belongs to 
all its people; all its people must 
enrich and ennoble it. 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 


Democracy’s toughest, most pain- 
ful and most poignant problem is 
to make it possible for Negro and 
white persons to work side by side 
in solving common problems. 


Judge Francis Rivers, 
N. Y. City Court 


Between those who are afraid to 
let our colored citizens and poor- 
white citizens vote at all, and those 
who are afraid to let the soldiers 
vote for fear they will vote for 
Roosevelt, there is being perpe- 
trated the greatest organized elec- 
tion steal since 1876. 

Senator Joseph F. Guffey 


Sometimes, Dad, when I think 
of the South all I can see is a 
white man kneeling on a nigger’s 
stomach. Every time he raises his 
arms in prayer he presses a little 
deeper in the black man’s belly. 


“Strange Frutt,”’ 
by Lillian Smith 


We are all one people, black and 
white, in God’s common humanity. 


Dr. Frederick H. Koch, 
University of N. Carolina 


The real leaders of the race are 
those working with the masses of 
the people, not in the classroom, 
or the social work agency of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, but at 
the factory and in the trade union 
meeting. 

Lester B. Granger, 
Sec., National Urban League 


No racial or religious group is 
inferior because of its heredity. 
Members of a race may be inferior 
for many years because they have 
not had economic opportunities or 
proper food or because they have 
not been educated, but these inferi- 
orities can be overcome in America. 

Vice President Henry A. Wallace 


Our prejudices are just excuses 
to bar certain competition from our 
midst. 

Dr. W. M. Krogman, 
University of Chicago 


Race is a matter of social defini- 
tion. . . . Race prejudice will exist 
as long as it proves profitable. . . 
The American Negro is not a Ne- 
gro biologically, but in social defi- 
nition. 

Dr. Norman D. Humphrey 
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{ Government must take the lead 


in erasing racial distinctions 


V1 for P. atience 


Written Expressly For Negro Digest 


By Rose Wilder Lane 


CANNOT say what I 
Y would do had I been an 

American called Negro dur- 

ing this still-continuing re- 
actionary period that began with 
Reconstruction. But if today my 
skin darkened and some of my 
sacestors were known to have been 
African, I would still know: 

That God does not make races 
or classes, but individual persons, 
all equally of the human race, and 
each one endowed with life and 
with inalienable liberty, which is 
self-control and responsibility ; 

That Americans began the world 
revolution, now shaking the whole 


ROSE WILDER LANE sstirred up 
lots of controversy recently when she 
went on strike against the New Deal 
and retired to a New England farm to 
“resist regimentation.” The author of 
several books, she writes a weekly col- 
uma for the Pittsburgh Courier. 


Old World to pieces, when they 
announced that truth, established 
this republic, and began the at- 
tempt to create a classless society 
based upon individual liberty and 
human rights; 

That every denial of individual 
self-control and responsibility, every 
derogation of the individual’s hu- 
man dignity and human rights, 
every attempt to shift responsibility 
from the individual to society, 
government, or the State, is part 
of the Old World reaction (from 
Europe and Asia) that tries to de- 
stroy the American revolution, and, 
today, causes this world war. 

Therefore, I would regard my- 
self, first as a human being re- 
sponsible only to God, second as 
an American revolutionist living in 
a great revolutionary time. I would 
know that those who regarded me 
as a member of a “colored race,” 
or of a class, were persons still in 
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Old World darkness of mind, ig- 
norant and stupid. (But I myself 
am not wholly intelligent and wise.) 

I would act as a human being 
and an American; not as a Negro. 
I would neither “pass” as a ‘white 
woman,” nor think and behave as 
a “black woman.” I would have 
no prejudice against anyone be- 
cause of his pale skin or pale-face 
ancestors. I would judge others 
as I would be judged—by moral 
character, intelligence, tastes and 
talents and achievements. 

I would know that all great 
Americans belong to all Ameri- 
cans; I would not exclude George 
Washington from me because our 
skins do not match, nor claim 
George Washington Carver as ex- 
clusively mine because our skins do. 

I would not make common cause 
with the lazy, rowdy, drunken and 
brutal, no matter what color they 
were; nor regard as alien to me 
the honest, the industrious, the 
good-hearted and brave, no matter 
what color they were. 

I would realize that all Ameri- 
cans still suffer from the aftermath 
of a great wrong 6,000 years old: 
slavery. I would know that this 
wrong came from the ancient be- 
lief that God creates classes and 
races of men, a false belief still 
deluding many minds. 

As an American revolutionist I 
would try to destroy this false and 
wicked belief by every act of my 
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daily life and by every means avail- 
able to me in free mutual associa- 
tion with other Americans. 

I would not be misled into de- 
siting democracy, which is majority 
tule. I would know that the Re- 
public, the Union of these States, 
which is the world’s hope of free- 
dom and justice, stands upon indi- 
vidual liberty and human rights, 
and that these cannot be protected 
under majority rule. 

I would know that the careful 
prevention of democracy, in our 
constitution, is the one provision 
that has enabled this government 
to exist for nearly two centuries, 
while no other republic has lasted 
a generation. 

As an American called Negro, | 
would also recognize the practical 
fact that I am regarded as one of 
a minority, and that at present I 
cannot trust my own fortune and 
life to a majority American opinion 
possessing the tyrannical power to 
rule a minority. 

I would know, from history, that 
every attempt by government to 
achieve a moral purpose produces an 
effect which is the opposite of the 
one intended. (For examples: Pro- 
hibition produced drunkenness and 
crime; Reconstruction — enforcing 
“Negro equality” — produced the 
Jim Crow-South.) Therefore I 
would oppose any governmental 
action to enforce so-called “racial 
equality” upon American citizens; 
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I would insist night and day that 
the government itself make no dis- 
tinctions between American citizens. 

I would not be patient. Rome 
was not built in a day; neither was 
it built by men who waited for 
someone else to build it. I would 
vigorously resist tyranny in every 
form. I would protect my liberty, 
my rights, and those of any other 
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person, wherever and whenever at- 
tacked or infringed. 

Finally, I would be happy. I 
would live my own life to the 
fullest and richest possible ex- 
tent, knowing that all human 
beings suffer from the ignorance 
that causes injustices and cruel- 
ties, and knowing, too, that the 
truth will prevail because it is the 
truth. 


Whather Whrries 


A TALL, slow moving Negro had come North to 
work on a defense project and was now braving his first 
bitter Pennsylvania winter. Looking sorrowfully out of 
the plant window one morning at the frozen landscape, 
he remarked to his foreman: 

“Boss, 1 sure will be glad when this job is done and 
I can go back South again.” 

The foreman, a native Pennsylvanian, replied, “Well, 
I do suppose a man has to be born and raised here to 


stand this weather.” 


The old colored man looked at him in astonishment. 
“You mean to tell me, Boss,” he exclaimed, “that folks 
live here when there ain’t no war?” 


Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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>> FROM DAYS immemo- 

Evil rial the tawny Gilbertese have 
: chanted their folk sagas. Last 

Condensed from Time week New York Timesman Rob- 


ert Trumbull recorded one that 
“chanters yet unborn will sing’”—the story of the U. S. 165th 
Infantry and the bathing girls of Makin Atoll: 

To a U. S. colonel came Makin’s fat, benevolent King Nakaiea, 
bearing a complaint. An interpreter translated. 

Did the Colonel know that Makin’s young women bathed, 
naked, in a certain lake? Yes, said the Colonel, he knew. Did 
the Colonel know that U. S. soldiers gathered around the lake 
and embarrassed the girls by comment and laughter? The Colonel 
pondered, then proposed: ‘I know what is in the King’s mind. 
I shall have a high fence built around the lake and covered with 
salvaged tenting so that the young ladies’ privacy may be pre- 
served.” 

At that there was a gallop of royal words. The interpreter 
spoke: “The King says that the Colonel misunderstands. The 
King says that to look is good but to laugh is bad. He only 
wants the soldiers to stop laughing.” 

Out went an order to all Americans on Makin. Now the 
bathing hour is marked by the patrolling of stern M.P.’s, the 
gazing of frozen-faced G.I.’s, the splashing of brown beauties. 

Copyright, Time, Inc., April 3, 1944 


>> IT HAPPENED in Wash- 
or the eopte. ington this year and I think 


you'd like to know. Though it 

is not of particular importance to 

By Joseph M. Stone a world in flames, nevertheless 
it is significant and poignant. 

It was Lincoln’s Birthday and as was customary and to be 

expected simple ceremonies commemorating the occasion were 

to be held at the Memorial. Being both a visitor to the Nation’s 


Condensed from The Protestant 
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Capital, somewhat unfamiliar with its geography and an ardent 
admirer of Honest Abe, I started out a bit early so as to be 
able to visit alone for awhile and to secure a vantage point from 
which to see and hear. 

After spending some time reading the inscriptions and giving 
free play to the emotions which come to all when standing before 
the strong life-like seated figure, I partly descended the rows of 
steps leading to the shrine and sat down to enjoy a few moments 
of meditation and the majesty of this monument overlooking the 
Potomac. 

I didn’t notice the children for quite a while but suddenly 
their presence became real. Three little youngsters, all of pre- 
school age, were solemnly walking back and forth on the side- 
walk fronting the Memorial. No words were spoken but their 
group action bespoke a common understanding. 

They were immaculately washed, their clothes were worn but 
freshly laundered and their demeanor much too quiet for children 
unaccompanied by adults. Of course, the youngest, like younger 
sisters and brothers generally, was slightly to the rear, partly 
walking and partly being dragged. Solemnly they walked to 
and fro, stopping each time they were directly in front of the 
Memorial to look uncertainly at the Great Emancipator and the 
guards who were standing near me. 

Finally they started slowly to ascend the steps, pausing fre- 
quently to glance furtively at the guards, stopping completely 
when they reached the steps on which the guards were standing. 
They stood there for some time before speaking to each other and 
then the eldest detached herself from the group and approached 

the guards. 

She waited patiently until their conversation ceased and they 
took notice of her before she timidly asked, ‘Can colored go 
in there?” Copyright, The Protestant, April 1, 1944 


industries have attracted 
thousands of southerners, Negro 
and white, Clifford E. Clinton’s 
nationally known Golden Rule 
Restaurant recently printed on the back of its weekly newsletter 
the criticism of a guest who objected to the presence of Negroes, 
followed by this reply: 
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“God created men as we find them, of varying colors, beliefs 
and customs. Each person has the obligation to respect the feel- 
ings of his neighbors, the boundaries of good taste and the 
common laws of the country to which he owes his democratic 
rights. Democracy brings many people together who may not 
enjoy close social contacts. It is for us to weigh the benefits of 
democracy against its alternative in which a majority class or 
‘master’ race could outlaw minorities.” 

After pointing out that it is unlawful to discriminate between 
the citizens of our democracy, the statement declares that each 
citizen must choose whether he will obey the letter and spirit 
of the law “which, we believe, also expresses the Christian solu- 
tion of our problems.” 

Mr. Clinton recognizes that surreptitious law violation is pos- 
sible, so that Negroes could be kept away from his restaurant 
by discourtesy, overcharges or bad service. But where, he asks, 
should law violation stop? “Frankly, we know of only one line 
of conduct consistent with our conscience and our obligations 
as a citizen. 

“It is our duty to serve all who enter our doors and conduct 
themselves within their legal rights. If the ruin so often pre- 
dicted is around the corner, we prefer to be ruined doing business 
in accordance with our obligations as a citizen. This is our 
policy.” Copyright, The Christian Century, March 22, 1944 


ODY, the 69-year- 


ates, disproved some of the pop- 


Condensed from Michigan Chronicle yar theories about the learning 


and retentive capacities of those 
past middle age by completing his elementary school training in 
a Detroit evening school last month. 

Moody was born in Mississippi, a member of a family of ten 
and while in that state he got as far as the fifth grade. In 1937 
he entered the third grade of Northwestern evening school, 
finished in March, 1944. 

He has now entered Cass Tech high school. Moody is a manu- 
facturer of patent medicines and an amateur musician. Declaring 
that he is “only 69,” Moody says he plans to enter Wayne Univer- 
sity after he completes his work at Cass Tech. 

. Copyright, The Michigan Chronicle, April 1, 1944 


J Negro Dominican priest 


performed unbelievable miracles 


WSlessed Martin Calling 


Condensed from Extension 


By Eddie Doherty 


compressed the schedule of 

the sun into a timetable you 

can read at a hurried glance 
—and shriveled the world into a 
suburb of your own home town. 

Time and space, which ever since 
the days of Adam have overshad- 
owed and frightened man, and 
divided peoples into inimical tribes, 
have been drained of their power— 
though the tribes are still un- 
friendly. 

We are proud of our achieve- 
ments, we humans of this wondrous 
and bloody twentieth century, we 
Americans who invented and devel- 
oped the plane, we highly civilized 
materialists, we conquerors of dis- 
tance and of hours. 

Yet we have not even begun to 
start—and most probably we shall 
never start to begin—to travel with 
the absolute contempt of time and 
space that characterized a poor and 


we MODERN airplane has 


EDDIE DOHERTY is an outstand- 
ing Catholic layman who is on the 
editorial staff of the Chicago Sun. 


humble Negro who died three hun- 
dred years or so ago in a city he 
had never left! 

He had no plane, this most ex- 
traordinary man. There were no 
planes, of course, three hundred 
years ago. He had no horse, no 
mule, no animal of any kind—save 
himself—to carry him wherever he 
wanted to go. He used no boat, no 
sled, no skis, no wings known to 
man or bird. 


He lived his whole life in Lima, 
Peru, according to the testimony of 
his familiars. Yet, according to 
many of these same witnesses, he 
spent much time in Mexico, in 
China, in Japan, in Africa, in 


_ France, and in other places thou- 


sands of miles from his daily 
haunts. 


He not only traveled faster than 
any plane of which we know—and 
we know that the Mosquito can 
cover more than 400 miles an hour 
—but he traveled faster than the 
sun, unless the witnesses lied. The 
witnesses were many. All of them 
were reputable men and sane; and 
a number of them were holy. 


Copyright, Extension 
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Furthermore this remarkable man 
could travel north and south and 
east and west at the same time. He 
could be in two or more places at 
once. There is evidence to show 
that on a certain occasion five per- 
sons saw him in five different parts 
of Lima at the same moment—as 
though his shabby figure orna- 
mented five points of a great 
municipal star. 

But most of us never heard of 
Martin de Porres, the ragged Do- 
minican lay brother, who was, be- 
yond doubt—if the witnesses told 
the truth—the champion traveler 
of all time. 

Martin, the son of a Spanish don 
and a Panama Negro woman, was 
apprenticed to a barber surgeon in 
his youth. It became his duty, after 
he took the habit of a lay brother 
in the Dominican convent, to heal 
the sick and to mend the wounded. 
It also became his duty to feed the 
poor of Lima, the Indians, the Ne- 
groes, the slaves, all the hungry 
people he might meet. 

He traveled through the streets 
of Lima with a great basket of 
food. And out of this basket he 
fed all he encountered—in as 
miraculous a way as His Master 
once fed a great multitude with a 
few fishes and a loaf of bread. 

“You see, Martin put God on the 
spot,” Father Norbert Georges, 
O.P., once told me. “Every morn- 
ing when he started on his rounds 
he put what he had into the basket 


May 


and asked God to make it do for 
all in need. 


“Martin loved God with the love 
and the trust of a little child. He 
expected God to help him feed His 
poor. He put the whole responsi- 
bility on God, Who never has been 
known to disappoint a_ trusting 
child. God couldn’t fail Martin. 
Therefore, the basket was never 
empty.” 

Father Georges, who is head of 
the Blessed Martin Guild, has de- 
voted many years to the study of 
Martin’s life—and to the task of 
helping to prove him worthy of 
canonization as a saint. 

Through Father Georges I have 
recently come into the possession of 
a number of documents—translated 
from the original Spanish—which 
testify to Martin’s world travels, 
and at the same time to the fact 
that in all his sixty years he never 
once left the environs of Lima. 

These were the depositions of 
witnesses, made under oath, dur- 
ing the Apostolic Process which re- 
sulted in the beatification of the 
servant of God by Pope Gregory 
XVI, August 8, 1837. 

Some of the testimony, admit- 
tedly, is hearsay; some of it came 
from the lips of men who had out- 
lived their colored friend. All of it, 
whether you believe it or not, is ex- 
tremely fascinating. 

There is, for instance, the story 
of a merchant who was stricken 
with a fever. 
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“Martin,” he called. “Martin, I 
need you.” 

The merchant was in Mexico 
City. The door and the window of 
his hotel room were both closed 
and locked. 

Lima was then just as many hun- 
dreds of miles from Mexico as it is 
today, yet no sooner had the mer- 
chant called for his old friend, than 
Martin was with him, ministering 
to him. 

The next morning, entirely well, 
the merchant went to the Domini- 
cans in Mexico—but they had never 
heard of Martin. They swore he 
was not there, never had been there. 

It is entirely possible that the 
merchant, delirious with fever, 
merely thought he saw Martin. But 
there is no doubt that, whether 
Martin did or did not attend him, 
he was completely cured. When he 
returned to Lima, he embraced 
Martin and thanked him publicly, 
and Martin asked him to say noth- 
ing of the visit to anyone. 

Of course the merchant told 
everybody—and was astonished that 
nobody was surprised. Many peo- 
ple had heard such things of Mar- 
tin. Locked doors meant nothing 
to him. When he was called, he 


answered. 


Visitors from far-off lands—some 
from Japan and China, some from 
Africa, some from other parts of 
the world—happened to see Mar- 
tin on the streets of Lima and were 
as publicly grateful to him as was 
the merchant. Likewise, they were 


as embarrassing. They told every- 
body they met how Martin had fed 
the Christians in the Orient, or how 
he had visited and consoled the 
Christian captives of the Moors in 
Africa. 

Martin himself once let slip the 
fact that he had been in France. 
He administered a unique mixture 
to a patient, and when asked about 
it, said he had seen it administered 
with good effect in a hospital in 
Boulogne. 

Witnesses, who resided on a little 
farm “a league or so” from the con- 
vent in Lima, told how ever so often 
Martin used to fill the sleeves of 
his habit with loaves of bread—and 
then disappear. The monks who let 
him take this bread knew, they 
swore, that they had lost nothing— 
meaning, apparently, that no matter 
how much Martin took there would 
still be enough. 

Martin would disappear and he 
would not return for hours. Then 
he would act as if nothing had hap- 
pened, as if he had just been doing 
his daily chores. But these witnesses 
weren't fooled. They knew he had 
taken that bread to Japan or Africa. 
He had fed bread to those people in 
those places before. People coming 
from those parts had seen him 
there, with the bread. 

His Holiness, in the bull of beati- 
fication, did not say anything about 
these reported journeys. He did not 
mention there was any testimony to 
show that God had given Martin 
the gift of bilocation. He stressed 
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the man’s humility, his holiness, 
his ardent love of God and the 
miracles of healing that had been 
proved to be miracles. 

Perhaps Blessed Martin’s travels 
were beyond belief as well as be- 
yond understanding. 

Yet many other things attributed 
to Martin are beyond belief, too— 
perhaps. His prophecies. His con- 
tinual fasts. His penances and mor- 
tifications. His cures. His power to 
do without sleep. His knowledge— 
which came to him without study. 
His power to raise the dead in the 
name of God. 

Here was a woman who had 
gouged out an eye in a curious acci- 
dent. A doctor testified that the eye 
was gone. He had been called. He 
had been unable to do anything. A 
picture of Martin was placed on 
the woman’s face. The next morn- 
ing she had a perfect, new eye. The 
doctor testified she had a new eye— 
so did her friends and neighbors. 

The same doctor was called to 
attend a child who had fallen out 
of a window and smashed his head. 
He said there was only one doctor 
who could cure the patient. That 
was Martin, long since dead. He 
advised the child’s mother to get a 
picture of Martin for the sufferer. 
Somebody drew a picture. It suf- 
ficed. Within a few hours the boy 
was running about his home as 
though nothing had ever happened 
to him. 


There are millions of people who 
will not believe in miracles of any 
kind, no matter how well-authenti- 
cated they may be. They believe 
only in science, in common sense. 

Well—there are millions of oth- 
ers, and they are by no means all 
Catholics, who believe in Blessed 
Martin and his travels, and in all 
the other miracles God gave him the 
grace and the power to perform. 
They believe, perhaps, simply be- 
cause Martin has performed some 
miracles for them—or has granted 
them some small favor. 


The Blessed Martin Guild has a 
file that contains thousands and 
thousands of letters from men and 
women all over the world who have 
received favors from the holy 
wizard. 


Those who doubt may make 
their own experiments in private. 
Let them ask Martin to grant some 
favor—to heal someone near and 
dear to them, to bring back a lost 
son or errant husband, to sell a 
house, to rent a room, to find a 
tenant, to look after the physical 
and spiritual welfare of some boy 
fighting across the seas. 


Martin, dead three hundred years, 
still travels about the world, faster 
than any airplane, faster than the 
sun, And millions and growing mil- 
lions will still testify that he comes 
when he is called. 


New York suburban town 


“Mixed” community flourishes in 


A 


Condensed from Common Sense 
By Lenore Mummy and Dorothy Phillips 


chester, N. Y., community a 
way of life has been evolved 
over the past six years that 
puts American principles into prac- 
tice. Eighteen Negro and thirty- 
three white families have been liv- 
ing so quietly and peacefully in a 
comfortable, typical suburban de- 
velopment that even its existence is 
unknown to more than a handful 
of residents in White Plains, the 
county seat, less than a mile away. 
The community, Parkway Gar- 
dens, can be explained in part by 
the fact that both the Negro and 
white residents are well-bred, well- 
educated people, who enjoy a meas- 
ure of financial security. But what- 
ever the explanation, its spontane- 
ous development indicates that race 
and color barriers were beginning 
to crumble even before the war. 
Parkway Gardens, located on the 
site of a large farm, covers thirty 
acres, on which stand fifty-one tree- 
shaded private homes, surrounded 
by lawns and gardens. The average 
house contains five rooms and ranges 
in price from $4,000 to $10,000. 
To the north lies Parkway Homes, 
a development in which two Negro 


gs A MIDDLE class West- 


families live. Both families were 
accepted without struggle by their 
white neighbors. To the south, be- 
tween Parkway Gardens and White 
Plains’ million dollar County Cen- 
ter, lie Six Acres, a more expensive 
development than the others, which 
is exclusively white, and Fulton 
Park, also one-hundred per cent 
white. Property owners in these 
surrounding communities, though 
aware of the presence of Negro 
residents in Parkway Gardens, have 
never betrayed any concern. 

Yet this is no planned Utopia. 
It just grew, experiencing the in- 
evitable growing pains of a com- 
munity so alien to American color- 
consciousness. The first Negro 
owner arrived through the usual 
“spite sale” by a disgruntled white 
property holder. But Parkway Gar- 
dens failed to react to this sale in 
the traditional pattern. No white 
residents moved away, and the 
childless Negro schoolteacher who 
became a member of the community 
was not subjected to unpleasant in- 
cidents or reprisals. 

Within a few years another col- 
ored couple bought a house in the 
development but, hesitating to move 


Copyright, Common Sense 
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in, leased it to white tenants. They 
found an outlet for their pride of 
possession by working on the 
grounds and making improvements. 
Neighbors, unaware at first that 
they were the owners, gradually be- 
came accustomed to seeing them 
around. This couple did not dare 
to occupy their house until another 
couple, Philip and Emma Jenkins, 
had moved in and won their battle 
to stay. 

It was with the coming of the 
Jenkinses in 1937 that race con- 
sciousness became vocal. When 
news spread through the “Gardens” 
that a third Negro family had 
bought a home there, the Parkway 
Gardens Association was formed to 
oust the Jenkinses and prevent fur- 
ther Negro “infiltration.” 

Philip Jenkins, colored govern- 
ment employee and real estate 
broker, anticipated trouble in taking 
possession of his new home, so he 
moved on a day when his wife, a 
social worker, could not possibly be 
away from her office. His fore- 
thought spared her an encounter 
with the delegation of property 
owners who met him at the door. 
“Mr. Jenkins,” said the spokesman, 
“We have come to ask you not to 
move into this house.” 

Gravely the colored man invited 
them into his empty living room to 
smoke and talk. He told them if 
they could give him one valid rea- 
son, he would return with his furni- 
ture to Harlem. A member of the 
delegation said that Negroes and 


white people just didn’t live in the 
same neighborhoods, that for Jen- 
kins to move in would be as though 
one of them tried to crash into the 
400 of Westchester County. 

Jenkins disclaimed any desire to 
establish social relations with his 
white neighbors, explaining that he 
and Mrs. Jenkins had a perfectly 
satisfactory social life of their own. 
Finally the white men argued that 
Negroes spread disease. He assured 
them that the average well-fed, 
well-educated Negro is as free from 
disease as a white man of similar 
station. Finally, Jenkins said that 
as long as he was able to maintain 
a standard of living equal to or bet- 
ter than that prevailing in his 
chosen community, there was noth- 
ing in the Constitution of the 
United States or the laws of New 
York to prevent him from living 
there. 

The delegates left, some threat- 
ening to sell their houses to the 
“Jousiest niggers” they could find, so 
Jenkins would have bad neighbors; 
others muttering that they would 
burn him out. 

Philip and Emma Jenkins had 
spent seven years searching for a 
home. To them this house was a 
life objective achieved. They set 
about clearing and landscaping the 
neglected grounds, painting and 
decorating the six rooms, convert- 
ing a dismal basement into a snug 
recreation den. Yet never through- 
out that first year did they know 
security or peace. In prewar days 
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they commuted by car to New York 
City. 

Each night as they reached the 
crest of the hill overlooking their 
home, their eyes strained toward it 
through the dusk fearing, and 
eventually almost hoping, to see a 
pile of smoldering ashes where the 
house had stood. For toward the 
end of that year they had begun to 
feel it would be a relief to find it 
so, a termination of struggle. But 
the house was always there. 

One night the phone rang and 
Jenkins, informed that the Ku Klux 
Klan was calling, heard a string of 
threats and foul language. He re- 
ported the incident to the local 
police, as he had a previous one 
involving the painting out of a real 
estate sign on his grounds. The 
officers were sympathetic and co- 
operative. Additional police car 
patrols were made of the neighbor- 
hood. 

For an entire year the Jenkinses’ 
neighbors did not exchange a word 
with them. Then one day Philip 
Jenkins, driving to the railroad sta- 
tion, saw the wife of his next door 
neighbor walking in the same direc- 
tion. She accepted a lift, and they 
chatted amiably during the ride. 
On the following Sunday when 
Jenkins went out to work in his 
garden her husband did not, as had 
been his custom, throw down his 
tools and stalk into the house, but 
waved a friendly greeting. 

In the years following 1938 other 
houses in the community were sold 
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to Negroes. After attempts to force 
Jenkins out had failed, eight or ten 
families sold their homes and 
moved away. Among them were the 
leaders of the Parkway Gardens 
Association, which thereupon be- 
came inactive. But their homes 
were not sold to Negro families 
only. 

White families, knowing that the 
development was a mixed com- 
munity, still found it sufficiently 
attractive to buy houses and move 
in. Five such white families have 
bought homes there in the past few 
years. Nor has the “value” of the 
community suffered. The new resi- 
dents are, financially and education- 
ally, on a higher level than those 
who left. 

The Negro families of Parkway 
Gardens are, like the white families, 
middle class Americans, They in- 
clude a noted pianist, a trained 
nurse, a court clerk, social workers, 
school teachers, real estate brok- 
ers and personnel specialists. The 
founder of the Brooks Memorial 
Foundation, White Plains’ Negro 
USO, lives there, as does a nation- 
ally known band leader and night 
club owner. The average annual 
income is between $3,000 and 
$6,000 except for the pianist and 
the band leader, whose large earn- 
ings are not typical of the com- 
munity. 

Respectable, self-sufficient fami- 
lies of Danish, Scotch, German and 
Irish extraction, with a sprinkling 
of English and Dutch, make up the 
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white residents. Among them are a 
jeweler, a YMCA secretary, a bank 
cashier, a detective, a newspaper- 
man and several civil service em- 
ployees. For over two years a 
judge’s son and his wife rented a 
house across the street from a Ne- 
gro family. The two households 
became quite neighborly, taking in 
packages for each other and per- 
forming the small mutual services 
of suburban life. 

Without seeing the occupants, it 
is impossible to tell which houses 
are inhabited by white and which 
by colored people. All are well 
kept. Both races tend their land 
carefully. One Negro family has 
cleaned and straightened a brook 
which wanders through the garden, 
building walls of native stone to 
hold it in its bed. There are fire- 
places on most of the lawns, flanked 
by wooden benches and tables for 
outdoor entertaining. Philip Jen- 
kins has put up a summer kitchen 
where his wife does most of her 
cooking in warm weather, and built 
a long table and benches nearby 
where friends gather for lingering 
Sunday breakfasts. 

The Negroes are as anxious as 
the white owners to “keep up” 
the property, for their homes are 
precious to them. A middle class 
white man expects as a matter of 
course to live in as good a neigh- 
borhood as he can afford. When a 
middle class Negro achieves a com- 
parable degree of comfort, he treas- 
ures it. 


The development is too small to 
maintain its own church or school, 
but it is not without community 
enterprises. Last year a tract of 
land for a community victory gar- 
den was secured from the Town of 
Greenburgh, in which Parkway Gar- 
dens lies. The residents, white 
and colored, staked out plots and 
planted crops. There, side by side, 
they worked all summer and entered 
the pick of their crops in a contest 
in which the produce was judged 
communally. Both Negroes and 
whites won prizes. 

Gardens and flowers are a uni- 
versal bond among  suburbanites, 
and in Parkway Gardens seeds, 
tools, ladders and planting “tips” 
are exchanged freely without regard 
to race or color. Lifts to stores and 
station are offered and accepted on 
the same basis. 

Such property owners in the com- 
munity hope, this summer, to revive 
the old Parkway Gardens Associa- 
tion along new lines, developing it 
into an active civic and social organ- 
ization. They plan to lobby for such 
improvements as traffic signs at 
dangerous intersections, and a com- 
munity playground. Membership 
will be open to all residents of the 
development. 

Residence in Parkway Gardens is 
a matter of choice, not of economic 
necessity. The people who live 
there do so because they like Park- 
way Gardens. The racial question 


_ apparently does not influence their 


choice. 


{ Anzio battle proves mettle 


of heroic 99th Pursuit Squadron 


Bad Fins for Hither 


Condensed from the Chicago Sun 


By H. R. Knickerbocker 


where Allied troops are 

fighting one of the fiercest 

battles of the Italian cam- 
paign against Adolf Hitler’s crack 
divisions bent on pushing us into 
the sea, our men are being pro- 
tected in part by American Negro 
fighter pilots. 

Their famous 99th Fighter Squad- 
ron has leaped, in a few days, from 
a position of comparative obscurity 
to one of leadership in pursuit and 
combat. It is believed they have 
downed more enemy planes since 
the beachhead landing January 22 
(eight on one day) than any other 
squadron in the U. S. air forces 
here can show in a similar period 
of time. 

Up to this last performance the 
99th had but one man who had 
shot down an enemy plane, Capt. 
Charles B. Hall, who now leads the 
squadron again with a total of three 
kills. So for a long time the squad- 
ron was not entirely comfortable 
and disliked having to explain that 
the reason they had not shot down 
more enemies was because they had 


Ow THE Anzio beachhead 


not had any contact with the enemy. 

All that feeling is gone now. 
Nobody regards the Negro squad- 
ron as a curiosity any more. The 
head of the U. S. air forces, Gen. 
H. H. Arnold, has congratulated 
them, and all their local generals 
have congratulated and visited them. 
They know they are good. That old 
shadow of an inferiority feeling has 
taken wing with the departing souls 
of many German pilots caught at 
their bloody work of dive-bombing 
our ships and men at Anzio. 

All men in the 99th feel this 
strong uplift of spirit, but it is 
naturally especially vivid in the 
pilots who are officially credited 
with victories. I have talked to all 
of them, and I soberly report it was 
an inspiration to listen to them. 
They have not lost any of their 
agreeable modesty. Capt. Hall is 
excellent to begin with. This 23- 
year-old young man of Brazil, Ind., 
like all Negro pilots is a college 
man, and was a student at Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College be- 
fore he joined the Army. 

I asked him to tell me how he 
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got his latest two enemy planes. 
His first was knocked out over 
Sicily last July. His last two Hall 
got in one battle. 

“It was only a few days after 
the beachhead landing,” he said, 
“and we were doing our regular 
patrol at around 4,000 feet when 
all of a sudden I saw eight Focke- 
Wulfs coming down from around 
12,000 feet to dive-bomb the beach 
and shipping. They were making a 
terrific speed, maybe above 450 
m.p.h., but we tore into them and 
had the pleasure of seeing them 
jettison their bombs and come out 
with their dive incompleted. 

“They went right on past us to 
hit the deck, that is to say, to fly as 
near the ground as possible, some- 
times actually almost buzzing the 
treetops, and headed for Rome. We 
had altitude over them, and I picked 
one Focke-Wulf out and dived at 
him and gave him two short bursts. 
To my delight he began to burn. 
The flames shot back of him, and a 
moment later he hit the ground, 
and there was a great flash, fol- 
lowed by black, waxy smoke.” 

Hall paused and grinned con- 
tagiously. “So the second one was 
almost exactly like the first,” he 
said. ‘I dived at him and gave him 
three bursts. He crashed and 
burned. I believe both pilots must 
have been killed. They didn’t have 
a chance to get out. They were too 
low.” 

It is, of course, a truism that it is 
more important to kill an enemy 


pilot than merely to get his plane. 
Planes are far more easily replaced 
than pilots, 

Two other pilots of the 99th have 
two planes to their credit. First Lt. 
Robert W. Diez, 24, of Portland, 
Ore., has as varied talents as any 
man I have met in the U. S. Army. 
During peacetime this slim, Span- 
ish-looking youth, who wears his 
uniform with meticulous attention 
to neatness, played a bass viol in 
the Portland Symphony Orchestra 
and taught painting and sculpture 
in an adult training school of the 
community chest project. 

Diez, like all his fellow pilots, 
was a bit shy about talking of his 
exploits. ‘There really weren't any 
highlights,” he said. “Those Ger- 
mans were just in the wrong place 
at the wrong time. I was flying at 
around 300 feet over the beachhead 
when all of a sudden I saw a Focke- 
Wulf slightly under me just ideal 
for a shot. 

“Five seconds after sighting him 
I was within 50 yards of him, and 
when I pushed the button, aiming 
a little ahead of him, he simply ran 
into the stream from six guns—at 
that short distance, almost enough 
to cut him in two—and, of course, 
he crashed and burned. Then the 
following day when we were flying 
around 7,000 feet, also over the 
beachhead, I saw five Focke-Wulfs 
coming from around 15,000 and 
making over 450 m.p.h.” 

At this point it is useful to invite 
particular attention to Diez’ follow- 
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ing description of a battle trick 
which could serve as a model for 
clever audacity: 

“We knew,” he said, “that we 
had no chance to catch them, for 
Focke-Wulfs are faster than our 
planes. So, believing they would 
head for Rome after coming out of 
their dive, we also turned for Rome, 
diving from 7,000 to about 3,000 
feet. Sure enough, the Focke- 
Wulfs, coming out of their dives, 
came right after us, and, as they 
overtook us climbing, their speed 
decreased while ours, diving, in- 
creased until there came a moment 
when we were going faster than they 
were, and at this moment I found 
one in my sights, gave him one 
burst, and the pilot bailed out.” 

“Sounds like an uncommonly in- 
teresting fight,” I remarked. 

“Yes, it was interesting,” Diez 
unsmilingly admitted. 

On the bulletin board of the 
squadron there is a map of Italy on 
which, in big letters, stands the 
score to date of this unique outfit. 

Not that the 99th is likely to for- 
get the figures, but as they told 
me, ‘We put them there so that en- 
listed men can see them. It is good 
for their morale.” 

Few squadrons work harder than 
the 99th. Each individual is flying 
now an average of one mission a day, 
and the entire squadron is sharing 
the work with white squadrons and 
flies three times daily, patroling the 
Anzio-Nettuno beachhead so that 
the Allied forces below can be, at 


least, protected from air attack while 
they battle the constantly increas- 
ing German forces. 

It would be difficult to find a 
more important work at this trying 
moment in our military history. It 
is unlikely that many of the 99th 
boys will get home leave even when 
they finish their allotted number of 
missions. 

It is interesting to watch the quiet 
pride in these Negroes’ faces as they 
tell how they removed one more 
enemy of mankind from this life. 
Just one enemy plane doesn’t seem 
very much, but it is useful to reflect 
that if every Allied fighter pilot 
had just one enemy plane to his 
credit there would be no German 
Air Force. 

Throughout these pilots’ accounts 
of their fighting there runs a sign 
of strong combative spirit. It 
doesn’t seem to matter what part of 
the country these boys come from, 
North or South, their battle attitude 
is the kind our morale officers like. 

Second Lt. Charles P. Bailey, 23, 
of Punta Gorda, Fla. a former 
student at Bethune Cookman Col- 
lege, got close enough to see his 
victim’s face. 

“The day we got eight,” he said, 
“there were 12 of us and 16 of the 
enemy, though I only saw eight of 
the 16. When I first saw them I 
was at 7,500 feet, they were at 
3,000. We dived until we were in 
their midst. 

“I found myself with four of the 
enemy in front of me and two on 
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my right, and not more than a few 
hundred feet away I could see a 
German pilot’s face looking straight 
ahead, not knowing I was there. 
I gave him a long burst, and he ran 
into my stream of bullets. I made a 
complete circle in time to see the 
German bail out.”” Bailey has com- 
pleted 30 missions. 

The commanding officer of the 
99th, Maj. George S. Roberts of 
Fairmount, W. Va., who has over 
three score missions, led a flight of 
16 P-40’s the day they knocked 
down five in one morning. That 
day Maj. Roberts had three of his 
machine-guns shot out, but with the 
remaining three he knocked out an 
enemy machine-gun nest. The op- 
erations officer, Capt. Lemuel R. 


of a 


Castis, 25, of Hartford, Conn., a 
gtaduate of Howard University 
with over 50 missions to his credit, 
led a section in that memorable 
fight. 

One odd item remains to be te- 
corded. After every mission the 
medics deal out two ounces of 
whisky to each participant. Nearly 
all white pilots take it—the medics 
say it is the best way to relax—but 
only half the 99th squadron uses it. 
A matter of principle. They say 
they fly better if they don’t drink 
at all. 

Lt. Diez summed things up. “It 
irks us,” he said, “when people re- 
fer to us as an experiment. We are 
not conceited, but we feel we can fly 
as good as anybody else.” 


SAM, the backslider, had fallen again, and his kindly 
Negro pastor was upbraiding him for it. 
“How come, Sam,” he queried, “you don’t say, ‘Get 


behind me, Satan’ ?” 


“I do say that, pastor. I say those very words, Then 
Satan—he says, ‘All right, Sam, I'll get behind. Since 
we're both going the same way, it makes no difference 
with me who takes the lead.’” 


Quote 


MY MOST HUMILIATING 
JIM CROW EXPERIENCE 


Written for Negro Digest 
By Arthur P. Davis 


little Negro boy in the 

South learn as soon as pos- 

sible the intricacies of Jim 
Crow living, for an intimate 
knowledge of the Jim Crow code 
is his ome protection. As every 
Southerner knows, the code is a 
sort of truce between the races. It 
is the basis upon which the whole 
structure of “‘inter-racial good will 
is reared.” When the Negro re- 
spects the code, he is staying in his 
place, and that we have been re- 
peatedly told, is all the Southerner 
asks of the darker brother (and a 
most reasonable request it is—if 
you happen to be white). 

The pattern of segregation is 
made up of many small facets, each 
trivial in itself but of tremendous 
symbolical importance. The Negro 
lad must know precisely each 


Gf IS IMPERATIVE that a 


ARTHUR P. DAVIS is professor of 
English at Virginia Union Univer- 
sity and columnist for the Norfolk 
Journal and Guide. He was co-author, 
along with Ulysses Lee and Sterling 
Brown on The Negro Caravan and is a 
frequent contributor to newspapers and 
magazines. 


detail of his &ommunity-pattern 
(and, of course, the details vary 


with each community). For in- 
stance he must learn where his 
place is in a “mixed” public gath- 
ering, which stores will serve him 
and which refuse, at what end of a 
counter to stand when buying an 
ice cream cone in a white confec- 
tionery, when to use the front en- 
trance and when the rear, when to 
speak to his white playmates and 
when to look the other way. These 
and a thousand other minute but 
significant points of behavior he 
must master if he wants to live 
happily or to die old. 

Born and “raised” as I was in 
the South (Hampton, Virginia, to 
be exact), I felt that I knew thor- 
oughly all of the ramifications of 
the local code. But there are times 
when the brooding hatred of the 
Southern white erupts into an un- 
orthodox attack, and there is noth- 
ing in the code to prepare one for 
this contingency. As a boy of - 
eleven or twelve, I experienced such 
an attack. My most humiliating 
Jim Crow encounter—it is still as 
vivid in its unpleasantness as the 
day it happened. 

The incident occurred one Sunday 
afternoon on the street car, going to 
Buckroe Beach, the local resort. 
Buckroe Beach is divided into two 
sections—one for whites, the other, 
called Bay Shore, for Negroes. Be- 
cause the Negro attendance was 
smaller than the white, street cars 
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seldom ran to Bay Shore during the 
day. When there was no car service 
to their beach, Negroes could either 
get off at Buckroe Junction and walk 
about three hundred yards up to the 
resort or go to the white section 
and walk an equal distance through 
the white beach to Bay Shore. 

At the white resort there were 
hobby horses, a Ferris wheel, a 
“shoot the chute,” and a host of 
other amusements attractive to a 
twelve-year-old boy. As there were 
none of these things at our beach, 
many of us used to take the route 
through the white section in order 
to gaze enviously at the marvelous 
pleasures available to little white 
boys. And nobody to my know!l- 
edge ever objected to our passing 
through. 

On the day in question, I was the 
only boy who elected to take the 
“white route.” When the car 
reached Buckroe Junction, my com- 
panions got off with the rest of the 
Negroes. I found myself on the 
rear platform with the white con- 
ductor. As soon as the Negroes 


were out of hearing and the car 
moving off, he grabbed me in the 
collar, and shook me savagely. 

“You little yaller son-of-a-bitch,” 
he snarled; “You must think you’re 
white! Why in hell didn’t you get 
off with them other niggers?” And 
then, his face distorted with anger, 
he called me a half-white bastard in 
a dozen insulting ways. 

I can still see the hatred in his 
watery-blue eyes; I can still feel the 
shock, the abysmal hurt which I 
received. I don’t remember what 
I said or did. It couldn’t have been 
much, because the attack was too 
sudden, too unreasonable, too un- 
provoked for me to react ade- 
quately. Its violence and vicious- 
ness simply overwhelmed me. But 
I shall never forget the agony of 
that experience. And the incident 
will always remain with me, not 
only as my most humiliating con- 
tact with Jim Crow, but also as the 
symbol of all the gratuitous and 
sadistic cruelty inherent in Ameri- 
can race hatred. 


Words of Wisdom? 


A SMALL BOY stopped to watch a Negro minister 
who was building a fence on a tenant farm in Mississippi. 
“Like my work?” said the clergyman. ‘“No—just waitin’ 
to hear what you say when you hit your finger with that 
hammer.” 


Louisville Courier-Journal 


{ Cannibals are kindly folk 
if given a square deal 


Kind fo Canuthals 


Condensed from American Weekly 


By William Seabrook 


HAT IS THE real truth 
about cannibals? We know 
what they wear in their 
noses and ears, what they 
cook in their big iron pots. But 
what are cannibals really like? 

Stories so contradictory that they 
seem impossible to reconcile keep 
pouring back to America since our 
Marines landed in the traditionally 
cannibal-infested islands of the Pa- 
cific. No wonder that folks who 
have never seen a cannibal—any 
more than they've ever met a purple 
cow—are beginning to want the real 
answers. 

For instance, a recent transport 
brought the horrible, authenticated 
news of two white traders who had 
been murdered, slaughtered and 
eaten in New Guinea. Yet on the 
same boat were Marines on leave 
who had “had a swell time” with 
the same tribes, and had found them 
so likable, trustworthy and brave 
that they affectionately called them 
“our Cannibal Allies!” And they 
didn’t mean it as a wisecrack either. 

This attitude of friendly admira- 
tion couldn’t seem to jell with the 


gruesome, ugly story of the double 
murder. At least not until the com- 
plete facts from Port Moresby 
proved that the blood-curdling epi- 
sode was ugly in two ways, and that 
not all the ugliness was on the side 
of the New Guinea cannibals. 

According to the report, the first 
of the two victims, a man named 
Mowbray, had stolen a handsome 
girl named Lulo from the thatched 
village of Salinkoro. The natives 
hated him for that, and hated him 
more when they learned he beat and 
mistreated her when he was drunk. 

Into the picture soon came the 
second white man, a trader named 
Carlson, who tried to take the girl 
away from Mowbray. Both men 
got drunk and fought. Mowbray 
dragged the cannibal girl home and 
was beating her with the butt of 
his rifle, in a drunken frenzy, when 
she and her kinsmen killed him. 

The girl then fled to Carlson who 
turned on her in a rage and ac- 
cused her of murdering “his best 
friend.” When he attacked and 
threatened to kill her, Lulo grabbed 
a machete and cut off his head. 
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The tribe meanwhile, being can- 
nibals, had cooked and eaten Mow- 
bray, and would have eaten Carlson 
too if the police hadn’t arrived in 
time to break up the second feast. 
The eating was therefore “‘inci- 
dental,” and it seems from the re- 
ports that Mowbray and Carlson 
(apart from that post mortem de- 
tail) almost deserved what the can- 
nibal girl and her kinsmen had 
handed them. 

Such cases are far from proving 
that if you treat cannibals honestly 
and decently, they may not treat you 
likewise. Indeed, it has been my 
experience, living long among them, 
that cannibals appreciate those qual- 
ities as much as anybody else, and 
are usually just as ready to recipro- 
cate. 

While living among the Guere 
cannibals, a proud and powerful 
tribe on the African West Coast, I 
encountered many pertinent exam- 
ples of loyalty to friends, ferocity 
to enemies. The Guere, respected 
by the French colonial government, 
had never been known to harm 
an honest, fair-dealing white man. 
They ate only the bodies of native 
enemies killed in raids and battles. 
I lived happily and safely among 
them, protected by their whimsical 
old king, Mon Po. 

But one day they stalked, shot, 
cooked and ate a white Belgian ele- 
phant hunter named Jacques Tellier. 

There was a lot of trouble about 
it, of course. The cannibal cook and 
a couple of minor witchdoctors were 


May 


hanged. But the local administrator 
at Dananae, Monsieur Clouzet, who 
was very fond of his cannibals be- 
cause they were loyal warriors, good 
hunters, “noble savages,” confided 
to me that in his opinion Tellier 
was a crook, had got just what was 
coming to crooks. 

Tellier, it seemed, was a commer- 
cial hunter, out for ivory, who had 
hired three whole villages, native 
hunters with their womenfolk and 
families, to be gone into the interior 
for a year. He had gotten into 
trouble with white protectorates 
which forbid killing elephants for 
ivory; had repudiated his contracts; 
ill-treated and starved the natives, 
failed to pay them off. 

They had pot-shotted him as their 
only recourse, in accord with their 
own standards of justice. And they 
had eaten him because it was their 
custom to eat slain enemies. 

I am not suggesting by any means 
that every white victim of cannibals 
has brought his fate on himself. 
There are bad cannibals, just as 
there are bad Chicagoans and New 
Yorkers. But the truth is that can- 
nibals both in Africa and Oceania 
learned long ago that ‘‘white meat” 
is too expensive to go out butcher- 
ing at random. There are very few 
cases any more in which white 
strangers are devoured, unless they 
have first been killed for reasons 
which have nothing to do with 
their edibility. 

So, knowing my cannibals and 
knowing the Marine Corps’ tradi- 
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tion for “straight shooting” in more 
ways than one, I am not at all sur- 
prised at what is happening in the 
South Pacific. I am not surprised 
by reports from New Guinea and 
the Solomons that these terrible 
tribesmen have been helping tote 
our wounded heroes, hacking paths 
for them through jungles, swapping 
coconuts and bananas for hand 
grenades—and tossing the latter 
with savage joy into nests of Japs 
whom they have always hated. 

For cannibals, by jungle stand- 
atds, or by any other standards save 
gastronomic, are really ‘the nicest 
people” —if you treat them nicely. 

The Marines are carrying on, and 
cashing in on, a tradition for fair 
dealing with our “Cannibal Allies” 
which was established many years 
ago by a French priest. Father Prin, 
vicar general on the island of Vao, 
had lived among cannibals and 
loved them for more than 30 years. 
He had come to the conclusion that 
except for their one unfortunate 
gastronomic peculiarity, they were 
the bravest, finest, most intelligent 
of all the tribes. 

The cannibal, he pointed out, 
was a warrior, a fighting man, with 
proud tribal traditions. He was a 
sort of “jungle aristocrat.” Father 
Prin’s movement was jokingly called 
“The Be Kind to Cannibals Move- 
ment.” Instead of telling cannibals 
they were horrible, degenerate 
criminals because they ate “long 
pigs,” Father Prin approached the 
problem from a new angle. He 


gave tinned beef, salt biscuits, sugar 
and tea. 

“This food is better to eat,” he 
said, “‘tastes better, makes you 
stronger.” And added, as if an 
afterthought: 

“Big Fella God (Great Spirit) 
says little fella brother not so good 
for chow.” 

Father Prin was not naive enough 
to suppose he had converted his 
cannibals from occasional cannibal- 
ism. But he convinced the tribes 
that the white man was friendly. 
And so they became friendly, too. 

When I started on safari to the 
cannibal country in the Ivory Coast 
hinterland, I had somewhat the 
same idea. I took heavy trunks 
crammed with beads, thread, 
needles, mirrors, trinkets; also sev- 
eral hundred pounds of salt I had 
been told the Guere lacked that 
season; hatchets, machetes, tools— 
useful, substantial, hard to come by 
in the jungle. I sent runners three 
days ahead to the court of the can- 
nibal king Mon Po, saying that I 
came bearing gifts, in friendship, 
expecting amicable relations. 

Our safari was met miles from 
the king’s village, by torchlight, 
with drummers, guides, trumpeters, 
porters with palm wine in cala- 
bashes. It was a howling jamboree. 
It was a royal welcome—a curtain- 
raiser for the formal audience 
which took place next day. 

Mon Po, a fiery little man with 
a sense of humor, keen as any 
Tammany politician, received me 
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in full regalia, surrounded by his 
jungle court. He wore a shining 
French fireman’s helmet (gift of 
the Ivory Coast's white governor), 
with a robe of brilliantly dyed 
leather, red, yellow, green. Beside 
him sat his witchdoctors wearing 
great devil-masks. Crowded round 
were warriors, trumpeters, and 
drummers with carved drums ten 
feet tall, all looking noble, fierce 
and warlike. 

What impressed me most was his 
bodyguard of amazons, women war- 
riors, the first I'd ever seen, mag- 
nificent high-breasted girls, in grass 


skirts, with lances even taller than. 


the drums. I was delighted, hon- 
ored, said so profusely in Bambara, 
and presented the king with a case 
of sweet vermuth, of which I'd 


Courageous Collegians 


been told he was inordinately fond, 

What pleased them more than 
all the gifts and paved the way 
toward mutual trust was that in- 
stead of snapping my camera in the 
king’s or anybody's face, I first took 
it apart, explained the whole busi- 
ness to Mon Po and his witch- 
doctors, let them peek through it, 
handle it, play with it, showed 
them pictures I'd made of other 
tribes—finally obtained their amia- 
ble permission, indeed their eager 
willingness, to pose for me any way 
I desired. 

It was common politeness. No- 
body likes cameras to be snapped 
at them by strangers. It’s a good 
idea to be just as polite to cannibals 
as to Greta Garbo. 


A NEGRO GIRL was chosen queen of the West 
Chester, Pennsylvania State Teachers College midwinter 
formal dance, 90 per cent of whose student body is white. 

Six white girls who lost the title to her in a student elec- 
tion formed her court at the ball. The queen was Miss 
Rosalie Terry of Philadelphia. 
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q noted clock-maker was 


The 
also the author of an almanac 


ie rican of Deepest Dye : 


Condensed from The Christian Science Monitor 
By Pearl Strachan 


ENJAMIN BANNEKER, 
3 famed as a clock-maker, was 
also the publisher of an al- 
manac and “‘ephermeris,” and 
one dated “for the year of our Lord, 
1796; being bissextile, or Leap 
Twentieth Year of 
American Independence, and eighth 
year of the Federal Government,” is 
still extant. 

As the Baltimore publishers of 
the almanac informed the “Gentle 
Reader,” to compile such a work 
was no easy matter, and the product 
was all the more remarkable for the 
fact that its compiler was a Negro. 
His labors, said the publishers, 
offered proof “that the colour of the 
skin is mo ways connected with 
strength of mind or intellectual 
powers.” 

When Banneker published his 
first almanac, in 1792, he was 59 
years old. In that day it would 
have been considered something of 
an achievement even for a white 
man of privileged circumstances. 


It contained “the motions of the © 


sun and moon, the true places and 
aspects of the planets, the rising 


and setting of the sun, and the ris- 
ing, setting and southing, place and 
age, of the moon, etc., the Luna- 
tions, Conjunctions, Eclipses, Judg- 
ment of the Weather, Festivals, and 
remarkable days.” 

The 1796 copy is of excellent 
paper and measures about seven 
inches by four. It contains, in addi- 
tion to the astronomical charts, the 
result of years of lone study in his 
little cabin, several informative 
items such as a compilation of gov- 
ernment salaries and a list of the 
post towns in the United States. 

An “extempore sermon preached 
at the Request of two Scholars, by a 
Lover of Ale, out of a hollow Tree” 
concludes that “A drunkard is an 
annoyance to modesty, the trouble 
of civility, the spoil of wealth, the 
destruction of reason, the beggar’s 
companion, the constable’s trouble, 
his wife’s woe, his children’s sor- 
row, his neighbour's scoff, his coun- 
try’s disgrace, his own shame, a 
walking swilltub, the picture of a 
beast, and the monster of a man.” 

Born in Baltimore County, Ben- 
jamin Banneker was the son of a 
native African. His mother was the 
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child of African natives, so that, 
says the memoir of 1845, “to no 
admixture of the blood of the white 
man was he indebted for his pe- 
culiar and extraordinary abilities.” 
The joint labor of his parents had 
enabled them to buy a small farm, 
in what was then practically a 
wilderness. 

He worked on the farm from 
early childhood and when almost 
adult was permitted to attend a dis- 
tant country school, where he ad- 
vanced in arithmetic as far as 
“Double Position.” When he was 
about 30 he made a clock, though 
he had never seen one. He modeled 
it on a watch, which had come into 
his native valley. This drew the at- 
tention of the Ellicott family and 
led George Ellicott to lend him 
books on astronomy and astronomi- 
cal instruments. 

Mr. Ellicott, it is recorded, was 
prevented from giving Banneker 
any information about the use -of 
either books or instruments, but in 
the short time which elapsed before 
he saw him again, Banneker had 
become absorbed in the study of 
astronomy, using both books and 
instruments. He remained unmar- 
ried, getting what sleep he could 
during the day, when he was not 
working, and studying the stars at 
night. 

He continued to produce his al- 
manac until 1802. The letter which 


he wrote to Thomas Jefferson, Sec- 
retary of State, in 1791, when he 
sent him the manuscript of his first 
edition, shows that in spite of the 
widespread recognition of his abil- 
ity, he remained very humble, while 
at the same time dignified about the 
misfortunes of his race. 

“Sir,” he wrote, “I freely and 
cheerfully acknowledge that I am of 
the African race, and in that colour 
which is natural to them of the 
deepest dye, and it is under a sense 
of the most profound gratitude to 
the supreme ruler of the Universe, 
that I now confess to you, that I am 
not under that state of tyrannical 
thraldom, and inhuman captivity, to 
which too many of my brethren are 
doomed... . 

“Sir, I suppose that your knowl- 
edge of the situation of my breth- 
ren, is too extensive to need a recital 
here; neither shall I presume to 
prescribe methods by which they 
may be relieved, otherwise than by 
recommending to you and all oth- 
ers, to wean yourselves from those 
narrow prejudices which you have 
imbibed with respect to them, and 
as Job proposed to his friends, ‘put 
your souls in their souls’ stead,’ 
thus shall your hearts be enlarged 
with kindness and benevolence to- 
wards them, and thus shall you need 
neither the direction of myself nor 
others, in what manner to proceed 
herein.” 
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{ Our neighbors to the South put 
no stock in theories of Racism 
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Condensed from America 


By Richard Pattee 


millions of Latin Americans 

generally becomes painfully 

apparent when a Haitian of 
unmistakable hue arrives in Miami 
or when a Guatemalan of obvious 
Mayan ancestry reaches the United 
States for purpose of travel. How 
woefully inadequate the facilities 
for dealing with persons of the 
darker races in the United States 
really are becomes evident when the 
practical problem of shepherding 
one of these gentlemen becomes the 
obligation of the Government or 
of a private agency. 

It is high time that in the United 
States we acquired a more substan- 
tial awareness of what race means 
in Latin America and how com- 
pletely and absurdly ineffective 
are the conventional standards and 
peculiar mores regarding racial 
matters that normally prevail in 
this country. Instead of avoiding 
the question as unpleasant, it ought 
to be faced as the point of depar- 
ture for all understanding of the 
other American peoples. 

This does not mean simply that 
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the inhabitants of these republics 
in large numbers belong to the Ne- 
gto or to the Indian races or to 
an endless variety of mixtures, but 
that the whole attitude toward race 
and racial relations as conceived in 
the United States does not exist. 
It is a matter of criterion, of atti- 
tude and of terminology. 

Latin America is a veritable mo- 
saic of racial intermixture. From 
the earliest days of the colonization, 
both Portugal and Spain were un- 
concerned about the consequences 
of the racial crossings which en- 
sued from the presence in the New 
World of three races. The Portu- 
guese were completely unconscious 
of any distinction between conti- 
nental European, African Negro 
and New World Indian. 

As both Iberian nations were 
lacking in sufficient manpower actu- 
ally to people the tremendous areas 
discovered and conquered, they had 
recourse to the only remedy avail- 
able: intermarriage with the peoples 
of diverse races with whom they 
came into contact. 

This became in due time a pre- 
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cept of law, and the articles in 
both Spanish and Portuguese juris- 
prudence encouraging such _inter- 
marriage and urging upon settlers 
the desirability of entering upon 
matrimony with the indigenous 
population are frequent and nu- 
merous. The result is that there 
is no area of the earth’s surface 
where, on so wide a scale and in- 
volving so many people, is the tre- 
mendous experiment of racial fu- 
sion going on. 

Practically all of Latin America 
is affected. There is a conventional 
idea that only certain areas of the 
other American republics received 
a large contingent of Negroes, 
while others retained their original 
Indian peoples. From Mexico to 
Chile, in varying degrees, every re- 
public has a greater or a lesser pro- 
portion of Indian blood. Some, like 
Bolivia, Guatemala and Ecuador, 
have a proportion that constitutes 
an overwhelming majority of the 
total number of inhabitants. 


The Negro, who came after the 
white man, was introduced into a 
much wider area of Hispanic Amer- 
ica than is generally assumed. When 
the Negro in Latin America is 
mentioned, one thinks of the West 
Indies, Panama and Brazil. To be 
sure, this is the area of greatest con- 
centration. It is in this region that 
the Negro has developed in the 
largest numbers, and it is here that 
his peculiar and important contribu- 
tions to culture and society have 


been most evident. 

This should not imply that there 
is no Negro blood elsewhere. In 
Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, Peru 
and the northern tier of republics, 
the Negro was present in colonial 
days and in some cases became a 
factor of no small importance. The 
accounts reveal, for example, that 
a large portion of the army of 
General San Martin in Argentina 
was colored. General Artigas in 
Uruguay possessed slaves, and the 
population of Montevideo at one 
time was nearly a third African, 

The influence of the Negro on 
the folklore, customs and folkways 
of Peru has been extremely im- 
portant. Scattered here and there 
in Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela 
and even Mexico are to be found 
to this day the remnants of larger 
Negro communities in the period 
before independence. 

One of the most interesting facts 
is that in many parts of Latin 
American the Negro has disap- 
peared, not because he was exter- 
minated, but because he was ab- 
sorbed into the general population. 
This in itself is one of the most 
illuminating and curious results of 
the generally accepted process of 
miscegenation. Perhaps it would 
not be paradoxical to assert that 
one of the most interesting cases of 
the Negro in Latin America is the 
Negro that no longer exists. 

The Negro in Latin America, as 
the Negro elsewhere, has never re- 
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ceived his just due. Even after 
emancipation, he was forced to bear 
the tradition and the consequences 
of the centuries of servitude. The 
The Indian in his established, sta- 
ble and fixed existence was more 
respectable and more respected. In 
due time the Indian became the 
symbol of social justice. The art, 
architecture, crafts and music of the 
aboriginal peoples became identified 
with the genius of Latin America, 
and the defense of this heritage ac- 
quired the proportions of a crusade. 
The Negro, unhappily, has had no 
such defenders. In truth, the Negro 
in Latin America has always been 
a more vital, active, aggressive and 
vigorous factor in the social and 
economic life than the Indian. 

The Negro, after all, like the 
European, was a newcomer to 
America. The Indian was already 
here, with his way of life more or 
less worked out. He could retire 
into his passivity and defy the 
European to disturb him. The 
Negro was transplanted to this 
hemisphere, uprooted from his tra- 
ditional surroundings and forced 
into a process of adaptation of the 
most extraordinary proportions. 

The Negro came from every type 
of cultural and social background 
in Africa. Under the conditions of 
slavery he was obliged to foreswear 
all ties with Africa. He lost his 
culture, his language and his tra- 
ditions. There was no recourse but 
adaptation to the new order in the 
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form of integration with the Por- 
tuguese, Spanish or French society 
in which he found himself. 

The Negro, in these circum- 
stances, displayed a remarkable gift 
for such adaptation. There is no 
more striking fact in the evolution 
of Latin America than the manner 
in which the Negro everywhere 
has become part and parcel of the 
society in which he lives. In Cuba, 
the Negro is as Cuban and as His- 
panic as the most pure-blooded 
white Cuban. 

In Brazil, the Negro has engaged 
in every form of activity, in every 
profession and has contributed in 
high measure to the culture of the 
country. He is as Portuguese and 
as Brazilian as the unmixed de- 
scendant of the earliest Portuguese 
colonizer. The Haitian Negro, in 
spite of the violence of the sepa- 
ration from the mother country at 
the beginning of the last century, 
is as French today in spirit and in 
speech as when France ruled. Per- 
haps more so precisely because the 
bond is now exclusively spiritual 
and cultural. 

Brazil is the classic example of 
the nation which has chosen to 
make a virtue of its racial pattern. 
The Brazilian Negro represents up 
to thirty or forty per cent of the 
population. (The figures are, of 
course, completely inadequate.) A 
Brazilian writer, Arthur Ramos, in 
attempting to estimate the propor- 
tion of Negroes in the population, 
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took the Brazilian army as a cross- 
section. Even with this fairly lim- 
ited number of persons, the real 
problem was to define a Negro. 
How could a statistical table be 
drawn up of the Negro inhabitants 
if there was no agreement on what 
constituted a Negro? Is a person 
of full Negro blood the only one 
to be designated in a census as 
such? Is a mulatto classifiable as 
Negro? Would a quadroon or an 
octoroon fall under the category 
of white or black? This was a nice 
question and was left, as such mat- 
ters usually are in Latin America, 
unsettled. 

The Northern idea that a few 
drops of Negro blood make a 
Negro is a completely untenable 
thesis in these republics. A person 
must be perceptibly and realistically 
black before he or she will be 
dubbed a member of the Negro 
race. It is not unusual to find, 
in Cuba, Puerto Rico, Brazil or 
other countries with substantial 
Negro populations, a standard 
which has nothing to do funda- 
mentally with the tint of the epi- 
dermis at all. 


Donald Pierson in his recent 
book, Negroes in Bahia, calls at- 
tention to the fact that the term 
Negro often refers to the economic 
and social status of the individual 
and not always to the color of his 
skin. That is to say, a person of 
black color who has received an 
education, enters a profession and 
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becomes a respected and esteemed 
member of the community, ceases 
to be a Negro in the ordinary par- 
lance. There are numerous cases 
in Puerto Rico and Cuba of per- 
sons of considerable social prestige 
who, in spite of their African an- 
cestry, are not deemed Negroes in 
the popular eye. 

All of this would indicate that 
in Latin America, in spite of what 
has been said of the long back- 
ground of liberality and flexibility 
in these matters, racial feeling— 
and even prejudice—does exist. 
This is undoubtedly true. No one 
would seriously contend that Latin 
America has solved the race ques- 
tion. Race is present in the con- 
sciousness and mind of peoples. 
The difference between race feel- 
ing in most of that area and in the 
United Statets is definitely a dif- 
ference of degree and of kind. 


Race prejudice in Latin America 
is infinitely more subtle, much less 
marked and often invisible to the 
casual observer. To the uncritical 
foreign eye there is no prejudice 
at all. Certainly the spectacle of 
a bus in Havana, a motion-picture 
house in San Juan, Puerto Rico or 
a public meeting in Bahia, Brazil, 
would not lead the resident of Mis- 
sissippi to think that there was 
any racial line drawn at all. Nor 
is there, in the ordinary sense of 
restrictions, segregation, discrimi- 
nation and a double standard. In 
Latin America it reveals itself in 
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numerous small ways; in the re- 
luctance of distinguished families 
to allow intermarriage if it can be 
prevented; in the restrictions tac- 
itly observed at certain social func- 


tions and the like. 


This question is not an academic 
one. It is the important single as- 
pect of Latin-American life. It has 
its definite implications in terms of 
the inter-American relations of the 
United States. We cannot afford to 
be ignorant or intolerant of the fact 
that Latin America is racially dif- 
ferent from this country and pro- 
ceeds on a different standard from 
the United States in judging this 
problem. The really difficult prob- 
lem is to find a way to explain to 
observant Latin Americans the pain- 
ful anomalies of our own racial 
system. 

Arrival at Miami does not tend to 
confirm the faith of even the best- 
intentioned Latin American in the 
reality of American democracy. It 


is hard to explain away the innu- 
merable evidences of discrimination 
that rise up to assault the foreign 
visitor. Many Latin Americans have 
commented on this aspect of Amer- 
ican life. It is no use to argue it 
away on the score of national dif- 
ferences. It is the one thing that 
the Latin American always sees and 
which contrasts violently with his 
own experience. 

The approach to Latin America 
involves the emotional capacity to 
comprehend this intricate, com- 
plex, and at the same time emi- 
nently human, way of life in which 
racial friction has been reduced to 
a minimum. There is something 
buoyantly vital in the way in which 
Latin America accepts courageously 
the fact that it is hybrid. It not 
merely admits it as an indisputable 
reality but proclaims it is the only 
solution conceivable when diverse 
races are thrown together in per- 
manent partnership. 


"Pink Elephants i" By Any Medium 


“THE BOSS jes’ sent word he wanted his drawing 
materials,” announced the Negro butler. “Well,” said the 
lady of the house, “that’s clear enough.” ‘But does he mean 
his paints and brushes, or his corkscrews?” asked George. 
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gzs THE MOST GENUINE WHITE PERSON I EVER MET 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 


By Charles S. Johnson 


MET Dr. Robert E. Park in 
my first quarter of study at 
the University of Chicago. 
His course on “The Crowd 
and the Public” seemed challenging 
and I signed up for it, with no prior 
intimation of his personality as a 


teacher. A personal revolution came. 


when it dawned upon me that I was 
being taken seriously and without 
the usual condescension or oily 
paternalism of which I had already 
seen too much. The relationship of 
teacher and student grew into a 
friendship that continued until Dr. 
Park’s death on February 7, 1944. 

Dr. Park was not an ordinary 
man or teacher. He was a scholar 
and a profound student of human 
mature who could communicate his 
knowledge by a personal and un- 
conscious art. He was, without 
doubt, one of the greatest of Ameri- 


DR. CHARLES S. JOHNSON, for- 
mer editor of Opportunity Magazine, is 
a world-renowned sociologist. He is 
head of the Department of Social Studies 
at Fisk University and is considered an 
expert in race relations. 


can social thinkers. His books are 
classics in the field of sociology, 
but he inspired more books than he 
ever tried to write. 

His great genius was that he could 
stir new insights and discoveries in 
one group by the convincing honesty 
of his respect for the human quali- 
ties of another. Of the Brazilian 
Mestizos that he knew he once said, 
in great impatience, “People are 
always making observations about 
how good or how bad they are. No 
one is competent to pass judgment 
on these people who has not seen 
the world through these men’s eyes.”’ 

It is perhaps not widely known 
that Dr. Park was a valuable friend 
and aid to Booker T. Washington. 
Their meeting was one of those for- 
tunate accidents that can sometimes 
change the course of many lives. 
On the verge of a trip to the Congo 
he met Washington, who convinced 
him that he could begin his study 
of Africa and the imperialistic and 
cultural expansion of Europe in the 
humble tenant cabins of Alabama. 
He went to Tuskegee to stay a week 
and remained seven years. 
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While he was there, he gave to 
the intuition of Washington the 
quiet but solid structural support of 
a vast scholarship and an intimate 
knowledge of human behavior. The 
full story is yet to be told of this 
great but self-effacing personality, 
probing with homely curiosity and 
sympathy into the past lives and full- 
statured future of these new and 
bewildered American citizens who 
were black, and ex-slaves. 

If anyone ever made the verbal 
mistake of calling him a ‘‘race bene- 
factor,” or humanitarian, or friend 
of the Negro, Dr. Park would likely 
let loose an impatient torrent of an 
old reporter's private and uncen- 
sored vocabulary of disgust. Vigor- 
ous, sturdy, commanding in appear- 
ance, and often, on the surface, 
brusque in manner, he detested sen- 
timentality and unctuous professions 
of sympathy for the Negroes. 

Although I lived for several years 
in New York after leaving Chicago 
and the University, there was never 
ayear that I did not find some occa- 
sion for direct personal exchange 
of ideas and a sharing in his own 
explorations on the frontiers of 
social thinking. His letters, mean- 
while, were never casual, but grace- 
fully and brilliantly alive with ideas, 
the fruits of his constant thinking 
and searching. If you could do any- 
thing with these ideas they were 
yours, gratefully given. 

After his retirement from the 
University of Chicago and a trip 
around the world with Mrs. Park, 
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a distinguished artist in her own 
right, he came to Fisk University 
and later took up ent resi- 
dence in Nashville and on the cam- 
pus. His nominal title was Visiting 
Professor of Sociology in the de- 
partment over which I presided, but 
he was infinitely more than this. 

He brought with him a library of 
over two thousand volumes on race 
and culture, collected over a period 
of thirty years, which he turned 
over to the students. He even gave 
the introductory course in sociology 
made famous at the University of 
Chicago, and out of which came 
the equally famous Park and Bur- 
gess textbook, called the “Bible” of 
sociology. 

Never has one with so much to 
give been so generous in the giv- 
ing. Never has one with so much 
of the world beckoning for his pres- 
ence been so content to enrich an 
humble setting with himself. What 
he has meant to the field of race 
relations in the warm intangibles 
of understanding; what he has 
meant to the social sciences; what 
his friendship and guidance have 
meant to his students the world 
over, will be his lasting tribute and 
his monument. 

To have known him is to have 
had access to that rarest of the flow- 
ers of this civilization—an Ameri- 
can white man who was a great 
scholar, and a magnificent person- 
ality who, in his honest zest for 
life and truth, refused to hobble his 
soul with race prejudice. 


* 


By Eslanda Goode Robeson 


UTGERS University was es- 
R tablished in 1766. It is one 

of the oldest institutions of 

learning in America, and has 
always stood for the finest educa- 
tional tradition. Its historic and 
picturesque campus is ‘‘on the banks 
of the old Raritan” River, in the 
town of New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey. It is said by those who know 
that it is more difficult to graduate 
from Rutgers than from Princeton, 
which is perhaps much more fash- 
ionable and better known. 

Paul Robeson was the third Ne- 
gro to enter Rutgers. 

James Carr was the first, and had 
left an excellent impression. He 
won his Phi Beta Kappa key, and 
after his graduation studied for the 
New York Bar. He became a fine 


ESLANDA GOODE ROBESON is 
the wife of the great singer and actor, 
Paul Robeson. In her own right, she 
is considered an outstanding student of 
African languages and history. Her 
biography of Robeson written thirteen 
years ago is a chronicle of his early 
career as an athlete, lawyer, actor and 
singer. 
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{ Wife of great singer tells his battle 
to become an all-American football star. 


Of Rutgers 


Condensed from the book, “Paul Robeson: Negro” 
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lawyer, and was later appointed As- 
sistant Corporation Counsel in New 
York. 

Robeson won a state scholarship 
to Rutgers, and entered in 1915. As 
soon as he settled down to the rov- 
tine of college life, he began to try 
out for the various athletic teams. 

When Paul Robeson tried out for 
the football team in 1915, he met 
with many disappointments. He 
was a tall, awkward boy of seven- 
teen. The team was made up most- 
ly of great six foot two and six foot 
three inch men with an average 
weight of two hundred and ten 
pounds. All of them had had at 
least one year of varsity football 
experience, and all had been in 
training camp at Redbank for the 
six weeks before the opening of 
college, to get in trim for the sea- 
son. 

All the substitutes and new can- 
didates for the team made up what 
is called the “scrub” team, and 
every day the varsity practiced 
against the “scrub.” It was hard 
playing, because the varsity was 
practicing for impending games and 
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each man knew if someone in the 
“scrub” showed promise, that man 
would become a candidate for his 
own cherished place. 

When Paul first reported for 
practice, the players were surprised. 
There had never been a black man 
in a Rutgers eleven. In fact, there 
were very rare instances of a black 
man in any varsity eleven in Amer- 
ica. When Paul showed that he 
really could play football, they were 
even more surprised and discon- 
certed, because each man realized 
that he might not only lose his 
place in the sacred eleven, but he 
might lose it to a Negro. 

So the practice games became 
hard-fought. But Paul was a nat- 
ural athlete, a fine football player, 
and his eligibility became more afid 
more obvious. Because he was the 
most formidable man in the 
“scrub,” the team began to concen- 
trate their plays against him. 

The playing became bitter. Play 
after play was made against him 
until he was tired out. Soon the 
plays were made successfully against 
him, and he began to look less and 
less promising as material for the 
team. His nose was broken, his 
shoulder was dislocated. He was 
always badly battered when he 
emerged from each scrimmage. 

But he fought on. Foster San- 
ford, the coach, watched him day 
after day, and admired his fighting 
spirit and his unquestionable foot- 
ball ability. 

Sanford was an intelligent, fair- 
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minded man, and one of the finest 
and most widely known football 
coaches of America. He deter- 
mined to give the boy his chance. 
After many days of severe batter- 
ing, Sanford took Paul out of the 
play and put him on the training- 
table, to be fed up and rested thor- 
oughly. 

After a week's rest, Paul was a 
new man in mind and body, and he 
went back to practice determined 
to make his place on the team. But 
again play after play was made 
against him successfully, and he be- 
gan to lose heart. Until one day, 
when he was lying on the ground 
with his arms outstretched, exhaust- 
ed after a play, one member of the 
varsity stepped on his hands for no 
reason at all, and when he dragged 
his cleats away he took Paul’s fin- 
ger nails out by the roots. 

Sick with pain, and startled by 
the meanness of the thing, Paul 
rose with all his discouragement 
turned to fury, and settled down to 
get his revenge. 

He lowered his head for the next 
play, and when the man came 
through carrying the ball he was 
astonished to find that Paul had 
brushed down the interference like 
so many ninepins. To his further 
amazement, Paul lifted him up in 
his arms and threw him to the 
ground with such force that he was 
severely shaken up. 

This play was repeated several 
times, each time Paul mowing down 
the interference with increasing 
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fury, and throwing the man with 
the ball harder and harder. 

Then the coach, in order to save 
his team a severe battering, yelled 
from the side-lines through a mega- 
phone: “Robeson, you’re on the 
varsity.” 

The team rose to the occasion and 
accepted Paul, admiring and fully 
appreciating his grit and skill. To- 
ward the end of his college days the 
team came to be built around Paui, 
and plays were made the success of 
which depended upon his football 
genius. 

In the football season of 1917 
the New York newspapers came 
out with headlines like these: 

“RUTGERS BLANKS NAVY 
Dashing Robeson Humbles Black's 

Noted Warriors. 
Vaunted Power of Widely Herald- 
ed Newport Reserves Fades Before 
Attack of Sanford’s Team, Led by 
Tall Negro Youth. Rutgers 
Wins 14-0.” 
“ROBESON TAKES A PLACE 
WITH ELECT OF FOOTBALL 
All Around Ability of Rutgers End 
Puts Him with Greatest and 
Best of the Game.” 

Paul was active in other sports at 
Rutgers. He was catcher on the var- 
sity baseball team, center on the 
basketball team, threw the discus 
for the track team. 

He was always in training. When 
the football season ended at 
Thanksgiving and the rest of the 
team broke training, Paul joined 
the basketball squad and began at 


once to train with them. At the 
end of the basketball season in the 
spring, he joined the baseball squad. 
He played all games brilliantly, and 
the student body found itself al- 
ways cheering for “Robey” when it 
was cheering for Rutgers. 

Robeson’s name became synony- 
mous with Rutgers for the four 
years of his college life. Football, 
baseball, basketball fans knew 
“Robeson of Rutgers” and his bril- 
liant playing. Newspapers all over 
the country spoke of him as ‘Robe- 
son of Rutgers.” The student body 
and faculty were proud of the re- 
markable record “‘Robey’”’ made for 
the college. 

All during his college life, Paul 
went home to Somerville at least 
once a week to see his father. They 
had long talks as of old, and the 
father listened attentively to the ac- 
counts of his son’s life at the uni- 
versity. 

“You mustn’t forget your studies 
for your games, son; you went to 
school for study, not to play. I’m 
glad that you can play, but you 
mustn't forget the real reason why 
you went to college.” 

Paul would smile and show his 
father his grades. His averages 
were usually about ninety-five per 
cent and his father was delighted. 

The old man loved games, and 
availed himself of every opportunity 
to see his son play. He was in- 
ordinately proud of the boy, and 
would yell with the crowd when he 
made a fine play. The team soon 
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came to feel it was an omen of 
good luck if the weather-beaten old 
gentleman in his preacher's coat 
was in his usual place in the stands. 

In spite of his trips with the 
various teams, and the long hours 
of practice, Paul acquitted himself 
amazingly well in his studies. At 
the end of his junior year his aver- 
ages were so high that he was elect- 
ed to Phi Beta Kappa, an honor 
which few students achieve until 
their senior year, and the vast ma- 
jority never achieve at all. 

He was an important member of 
the debating team, and often rep- 
resented Rutgers in intercollegiate 
debates. He used to work out his 
speeches with his father when he 
went home. The old man was a 
fine orator himself, and was a great 
help to the boy. He would lov- 
ingly tear the subject-matter of the 
speech to pieces, and make helpful 
suggestions in the building of a 
new one. He would criticize the 
young orator’s manner with a prac- 
ticality born of long experience so 
that when Paul actually delivered 
his speech he knew it was a good 
one, and spoke with freedom and 
confidence because of that knowl- 
edge. 

When he graduated in June, 
1919, he had been selected by Wal- 
ter Camp as end for his annual All- 
American football team. He was a 
“four-letter-man” (had won his 
“R” in four different sports; in 
fact, he had won twelve letters dur- 
ing his career at college, while 
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many men were proud to have won 
one). He delivered the commence- 
ment oration. 

He was elected to Cap and 
Skull. Cap and Skull was a senior 
fraternity made up of the four men 
who most truly and fully repre- 
sented the finest ideals and tradi- 
tions of Rutgers. These four men 
were supposed to typify the very 
spirit of the university. It was ev- 
traordinarily significant of the boy’s 
importance that he, a Negro, was 
chosen as one of the four most 
representative men in scholarship, 
athletics, and personality of that 
historic white university. 

When Paul delivered his com- 
mencement oration on “Inter-racial 
Relations,” he moved his audience 
profoundly, and left a deep impres- 
sion on them. 

When he played his final game 
for Rutgers at: commencement, a 
baseball match against Princeton, 
he was largely responsible for the 
Rutgers victory of 5-1. It was the 
first time in fifty years—since their 
first football game in 1869—that 
Rutgers had defeated Princeton in 
any branch of athletics. So that vic- 
tory was a grand occasion: Robeson 
had broken the Princeton hoodoo. 

The defeat of Princeton had a 
greater significance for Paul than 
for his teammates. For them it 
meant the defeat of a powerful 
rival, for him it meant the defeat of 
a long-hated institution. As a small 
boy in Princeton, he had heard his 
elder brother complain bitterly that 
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Princeton University never accepted 
Negro students, except in the Di- 
vinity School. Negroes were told 
frankly when they applied for ad- 
mission that they were not wanted, 
and were not allowed to enter. 
Woodrow Wilson was president 
of the university at that time. Gen- 
erations of wealthy and aristocratic 
Southerners attended Princeton, and 


Southerners were notoriously preju- — 


diced against Negroes. At one time 
Harvard severed athletic relations 
with Princeton because she refused 
to play a inatch against the Harvard 
baseball team of which Matthews, 
a Negro, was a member. Dart- 
mouth University also severed ath- 
letic relations with Princeton for a 
time because of the unnecessarily 
brutal treatment of Bullock, the 
Negro member of Dartmouth’s 
football team, by two Princeton 
ends. 

Naturally there was a bitter feel- 
ing among Negroes against Prince- 
ton, and Paul felt that his respon- 
sibility for the defeat of her base- 
ball team was a fitting close to his 
athletic career. 

Strangely enough, six years later, 
Paul returned to Princeton to sing 
at Alexander Hall, the great Assem- 


bly hall on the university campus. 
Negroes had always been segre- 
gated at Alexander Hall, and, in 
fact, rarely went there. 

But at Paul’s recital things were 
very different. Mr. Hibben, the 
president of the university, many 
of the faculty, and a large number 
of the student body attended the 
concert. 

Nearly all the Negroes in town 
attended the concert also. There 
was no segregation, and the Ne- 
groes sat side by side with white 
people for the first time in the his- 
tory of Alexander Hall. Paul sang 
his Negro music beautifully, and re- 
ceived an ovation at the end. The 
president sent him a personal note 
of appreciation, and the students 
wrote a splendid review of the con- 
cert and his career in the Daily 
Princetonian the next day. 

At the end of his college career, 
Paul was admired and loved by 
most of the student body and many 
of the professors. He was ‘‘Robey” 
on the campus, and “Robeson” in 
class. Many of the people in the 
town of New Brunswick knew and 
loved him. He was the university, 
and the town possession. 
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{ Roi Ottley has faith in 
essential fairness of whites 


Vew Whrld A. Coming 


Condensed from New York Post 


By Dexter Teed 


ULLY AWARE of what is 

| happening in Negro Amer- 

ica and, perhaps, more sen- 

sitive to trends than any 

other person of his race, Roi Ottley 

is now being cast in the role of 

spokesman for his people, whether 
he likes it or not. 

Already he is recognized as one 
of the most important writers the 
Negro race has produced. Not a 
great stylist but definitely an excel- 
lent reporter, he is in mo sense a 
crusader. But he has faith in the 
white people and is convinced that 
if they are told the truth about the 
Negroes they will eventually act to 
rectify injustices. 

Calm and dispassionate, Ottley 
sees his people as they are: a race 
that has produced saints and bur- 
glars, noble characters and gunmen, 
warm humanitarians and phony 
charlatans. 

“All I have tried to do is to tell 
their story,” he says. “Sometimes, 
moved deeply by some damnable 
act of prejudice, I have sat down 
to write a hot-headed protest. But, 
fortunately, I have allowed the 


words to cool and then I know it 
is not right. It must be told with- 
out passion, The facts must tell the 
story.” 

White people appreciate this 
trait in Roi Ottley. That is why 
he is accepted everywhere: in the 
best hotels, night clubs and at social 
gatherings. He has basic integrity 
and he has insight into the minds 
of men. 

What does he think about the 
future of the Negro? 

“The most significant thing that 
has happened in New York is that 
the anti-Negro elements cannot get 
physical support for their  atti- 
tudes,” he says, then tells a story 
to illustrate it: 

While eating in a night club, 
Ottley listened as a professional 
Southerner raved at the bar, damn- 
ing Negroes and trying to stir up 
“lynch psychology.” He roared and 
spluttered, cast angry glances at 
Ottley and demanded that the pro- 
prietor eject him. Nobody was in- 
terested. Ottley continued to eat. 

When the Southerner had con- 
tinued his disgraceful act for sev-_ 
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eral minutes, without getting any 
support, two sailors interfered. 
They jostled the Dixie hot-head 
toward the door and said bluntly: 
“Look, chum, this stuff doesn’t go 
here. This is New York.” The 
Southerner departed to weep in his 
beer in some other setting. 

But that is only part of the story. 
“White people will eat and drink 
with Negroes and be friendly with 
them, but the rules about housing 
are inflexible. White people won't 
live in the same building. 

“Some of the loudest liberals and 
progressives, who apparently are 
trying to help the Negroes, run out 
on any suggestion that they live 
with the colored races. Actually, 
the antis are much more aggressive 
than the pro-Negroes.” 

_ Ottley, 37, well-educated and 
gifted in expressing himself, sees 
clearly that until housing problems 
of Negroes are solved the over-all 
problem will remain. He notes that 
Harlem is the most congested area 
on earth, with 500,000 Negroes 
jam-packed in two square miles. 


Referring to this section, he 
says bluntly: “The black ghetto in 
America must be eliminated. Social 
equality is what the Negro wants, 
not for it alone but because he 
wants the privilege of living in his 
own house like a human being. 

“Housing projects will not solve 
the problem. There will be a mil- 
lion Negroes in New York in no 
time at all, and they will spread 


out inevitably. Where will they 
>" 

Yes, Roi Ottley is the No. i 
authority on Harlem. He has lived 
there all his life, for he was born 
less than half a mile from his pres- 
ent home on Morningside Av. He 
gtew up with white boys and when 
he moved into Harlem proper he 
felt like an outsider. Roi was em- 
barrassed because he didn’t have a 
southern accent like most of the 
Negro children. 

His father, Jerome, was a suc- 
cessful real estate man and his 
mother, Beatrice, was a_ gifted 
woman who ripped the mask off all 
types of sham. He remembers one 
incident which proved her intellec- 
tual honesty. She went with a 
white woman to a Negro beauty 
shop and when they refused to 
beautify the white woman, Mrs. 
Ottley unleashed a verbal barrage 
that singed their hair. That was 
racial prejudice in reverse! 

His mother is dead now, but Roi 
Ottley says, with a little catch in his 
voice, that his mother influenced 
him and his outlook more than any 
human being. 

In those days he wasn’t sharply 
conscious of racial prejudice. But 
it slapped him in the face when a 
white man whom he knew as “the 
governor of Missouri” tried to en- 
ter him in Horace Mann. Roi was 
definitely a bright boy, but he 
was rejected “because he would 
have to swim with the white boys.” 

Yet his school days were happy. 
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He was a star in track and basket- 
ball, associating with white boys 
and such Negro figures as Canada 
Lee, the actor, and the Rev. A. 
Clayton Powell, the politico-pastor. 
“I didn’t have the Horatio Alger 
approach to life, but I was so con- 
tented there were no juvenile delin- 
quency tendencies in me,” he re- 
calls. 

A Roman Catholic, Roi went to 
college at St. Bonaventure where he 
found no racial prejudices but in- 
stead was accepted in all social 
gatherings. His athletic ability 
helped to make him a campus fig- 
ure; he forgot he was a Negro. 

Transferring to the University of 
Michigan, though, he soon discov- 
ered plenty of prejudices there. He 
joined the Alpha Phi Alpha, Negro 
fraternity, “which was literally on 
the wrong side of the tracks.”” He 
was accepted as an athlete and 
roomed with the great Negro 
sprinter, Eddie Tolan, but he was 
barred from such activities as de- 
bating and dramatics. He was a 
Negro again. 

Roi didn’t finish at Michigan; 
instead he returned to New York 
and entered St. John’s Law School. 
After being there half a year, he 
quit cold and decided to be a writer. 

“That’s what I’m always going 
to do,” Ottley says firmly. 

Besides working as a reporter 
and columnist on the Amsterdam 
Star News, Roi was also employed 
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by the Welfare Dept. and as busi- 
ness manager of the Abyssinian 
Baptist Church. Yet his journalistic 
career continued. Significant is the 
fact that he kept his own complete 
files in which every Negro person- 
ality and event was recorded—for 
future use. He had learned fore- 
sight. 

With so much material available, 
Ottley found writing his socially 
important book, “New World 
A-Coming,” not difficult. Getting 
it published was difficult, though. 
But the publishers are glad now 
that they accepted it, for it has sold 
50,000 copies. 

Ottley lives and works in a 
spacious apartment. His wife, 
Gladys, who is studying to be a 
concert pianist, understands him 
perfectly. The only other inhab- 
itant of the apartment is Africa, 
a coal-black cat which has jungle 
instincts. Often the cat leaps at 
visitors, clawing. “Her claws have 
been clipped,” Ottley says non- 
chalantly, smiling, as he leans back 
in a chair under the painting, “Sat- 
urday Night in Harlem.” 

What about the Negroes’ role? 
“The Negroes are the barometer 
of democracy,” he says. “If they 
acquire democracy, all will have 
democracy. 

“The greatest problem in solving 
their problems is apathy.” But 
Ottley will do something about 
that. His voice is being heard. 
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I tell you that with few excep- 
tions, there is not a Negro teacher 
in South Carolina that should be 
placed on the same basis of salary 
as white teachers. ; 

State Sen. R. M. Jeffries 
of South Carolina 


Army allotments to dependents 
of Negro soldiers in the South are 
depriving white housewives of the 
loyal services of colored servants. 

Rep. Joseph R. Bryson 
of South Carolina 


When this war is over and the 
two million Negro soldiers whose 
minds have been filled and poisoned 
with political and social equality 
stuff return and hell breaks out all 
over this country, I think I'll get 
more help in settling the Negroes 
in Africa. 

Sen, Theodore Bilbo 
of Mississippi 


So far as the state of Mississippi 
is concerned . . . we will protect and 
preserve white supremacy through- 
out eternity. I shall not cast a vote 
for any bill which would to the 
least extent tear down those safe- 
guards. I am placing my opposition 
to this bill on that ground. I will 
stand there until doomsday. 

Sen. Eastland 
of Mississippi 


Except when aroused by self-seek- 
ing demagogues our Negroes have 
been happy and contented. None 
has ever suffered want; they are 
assured always of a security far sur- 
passing in its real benevolence the 
bureaucratic scheme of modern days. 

Rep. James Domengeaux 
of Louisiana 


We still have a few state’s rights 
left, and one of our rights is to have 
Democratic primaries and say who 
shall vote in them. The Supreme 
Court or no one else can control a 
Democratic primary in Mississippi. 

Herbert Holmes, chairman, 
Mississippi Democratic Committee 


Slavery was the greatest blessing 
the Negro ever had. 


Sen. John Rankin 
of Mississippi 


I believe in the wisdom of a sep- 
arate school and separate churches 
for the colored man. Any attempt 
to eradicate them would break down 
the existing social system. Some 
things need amelioration, but to 
break down all barriers would only 
lead to harm. 

Gov. J. Melville Broughton of 
North Carolina 


{ Coming of the circus 
changes a small boy’s life 


Outside Man at 


Condensed from The American 


By Elaine Ward Cogswell 


porch, Lollie gripped the 

churn with his bare heels 

and went kerchug, kerchug, 
kerchug, the same as he did every 
day at this time. It was warm. The 
air smelled like honeysuckle and 
there were more robins than you 
could shake a stick at. From the 
other side of the house came the 
whit of a lawn mower. Joe was 
cutting the grass. 

“Wisht I had me a outside job 
like my brother,” mourned Lollie, 
“'stid of a inside one like I got 
helpin’ Mamma in Mrs. Chaney’s 
kitchen.” And “I wisht the butter 
would come,” said his tired back 
and legs, which felt as though they 
were about to break in two. 

His little black hands worked the 
dasher more slowly. To ease the 
misery in his back he leaned over. 
And there, peering through the 
leaves of the crape myrtle bush, he 
could see a tiger looking mad at 
him from a picture stuck on the 
telefoam post the other side of the 
street. He could see a white lady, 
too, in a real short pink dress stand- 


Gf THE COOL of the kitchen 
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ing on one foot on the back of a 
horse that looked like he was going 
bookity-bookity-bookity round and 
round a ring. And there was an 
elephant, too, standing on his be- 
hind legs on a washtub waving his 
snout in the air. 

“Hot dog!” whispered Lollie. 
“Circus here, and me goin’ tonight. 
Lollie gointer see the wild animals 
in the wild-animal tent this night, 
yeah, man. Near ‘bout eve’ybody 
in town goin’, white and colored, 
I reckon.” 

Folks had said there might not 
be any circus this year, there being 
a war, but here it was. His thoughts 
coursed happily after animals. Doc 
Lightfoot, the vet, had told him 
once that tigers and lions are right 
smart like cats. He even said as 
how all such fellas are big cats. 

Joe came around the house drag- 
ging the lawn mower after him. He 
put it in the tool shed and went off 
toward the barn, Lollie’s eyes fol- 
lowing him wishfully. Joe not yet 
eighteen and big as a man; big as 
the fellas that had already gone off 
to be soldiers. And Joe real light- 
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colored, too. Lollie glanced down 
at his own skinny little black arms. 
Then, in his mind, he followed 
Joe to the barn, where Joe milked 
the cow and curried and saddled 
Dot, that mare that Miss Corrie Lee, 
Mrs. Chaney's daughter, rode in the 
fairs. Lollie’s nose remembered 
how the hay and the cow and the 
fresh, warm milk smelled. And his 
hands remembered Dot's soft nose 
and the warm dampness of her 
back when the saddle came off. The 
kerchugging slowed once more. 
“Wisht I had me a animal job,” 
Lollie yearned. “Seems like to me 
I could be a mighty good milker 
and hoss-man. I sure do b’lieve 


when I takin’ keer of a hoss or a. 


cow I right where I b’long . . . or 
a dog.” 

Last summer, when Doc Light- 
foot was ailing, Lollie had helped 
him pull through a dog that be- 
longed to a gentleman from At- 
lanta. Was an old brindle bulldog 
with white socks, and the gentle- 
man thought a heap of that dog. 
He had given Lollie a dollar bill 
when he went away. Lollie, think- 
ing about it, let the churn stop dead. 

“You, Lollie!” 

He grabbed the 
dasher. Out of the tail of his eye 
he could see his angry mother in 
the door. 

“You mighty triflin’ today. And 
just when I need good help. Miss 
Corrie Lee’s birthday party tonight, 
and her cake to make, and them all 
goin’ to the circus, and us, too. You 


May 


want to get lef’ when time comes?” 

“No, ma'am.” Lollie’s voice was 
low, docile. His eyes, scared, never 
dared turn her way. His arms 
worked the dasher as fast as 
could. “I aim to work good,” he 
mumbled. His bare legs, sticking 
out of the too-big overalls that 
had been Joe’s, hooked themselves 
firmly around the churn to keep it 
steady. You sho had to ride a churn 
to keep it from riding you. Some- 
times he started out at one end of 
the porch and wound up at the 
other. Churns could just naturally 
walk. 

“Churn-rider’”” was what Acey 
Wiley and Tommy Maybank called 
him. And “pea-sheller” and all 
such stuff. All the colored fellas 
about his age had jobs at the stores 
up on the square. Acey delivered 
packages for the drugstore and rode 
a bicycle and wore a white cap with 
a green bill that had “Martin’s” in 
red letters on it. And Tommy was 
a porter for the Bi-Rite Grocery. 

“Who you port for, Lollie?” they 
had asked him one day when they 
met him on the street. 

“I don’t port for nobody. I 
he’p my Mamma down to Mrs. 
Chaney's.” 

“How much do you get a week?” 

That made him feel ashamed. 
He didn’t get anything of his own. 
It was just in the family, kind of. 
So Lollie looked down, squirming 
his toes in the dust, while Tommy 
said the Bi-Rite paid him $3 a 
week, and Acey spit in the gutter 
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and grinned. 

“Lollie he a churn-rider and pea- 
sheller—hee, hee!” said Acey. And 
that tickled Tommy. 

Lollie wasn’t mad. He just felt 
bad. “I made a little somp’n’ last 
summer helpin’ Doc Lightfoot,” he 
told them. “Doc Lightfoot want 
me to be his reg’lar helper. He say 
I'm a natural good hand with ani- 
mals and he want to make a vet out 
of me.” 

But when Acey and Tommy 
asked him why he didn’t take the 
job, Lollie mumbled he reckoned he 
didn’t want to. But he did want to. 
Only, his Mamma wouldn’t let him. 
She said none of her folks hadn’t 
never been vets or no such, and she 
aimed to make a houseman out of 
Lollie. Mrs. Chaney said when 
Lollie was just a little bit older she 
would put a white coat on him like 
the waiters in the big 4o-tel, and 
learn him how to answer the tele- 
foam and the doorbell. And he 
would be her butler. And his 
Mamma said she sure would be 
proud. 

“But I wouldn't be proud,” Lol- 
lie grieved, ‘cause I don’t want to 
be no butler nor no pea-sheller. It 
make me feel real bad.” 

He had felt so bad about it last 
night that he had talked to Joe 
about it, walking home after dark. 
It had been kinda hard to begin. 
They had passed the square, where 
all the stores were, then the post 
office, the W.O.W. lodge, and the 
B.P.O.E.’s with the deer’s head over 
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the door. 

Then they came to the edge of 
town, where you turn off the con- 
crete that is the road to Atlanta, and 
where the sign says, “Richboro. - 
Pop. 2,000.” And then, when they : 
took the dirt road up to Fiddler's 
Hill, where they lived, Lollie spoke 
his trouble: 

“Joe, how come you got a out- 
side job whiles I got to work inside 
like I do?” 

“'Cause I’m big, I reckon. I 
done worked outside ever since I 
been younger’n you. But I always 
been bigger. You a runty kind of 
little fella like Papa’s folks. Here 
you goin’ on thirteen and you ain't 
no bigger’n Mis’ Erie Tucker's little 
boy Sousa that’s just nine. And 
you is real dark, too, like Papa’s side 
the house, while me and Mamma, 
we light-colored, both of us.” 

Lollie wished till he hurt that he 
was big and light-colored. But 
when he glanced in the dingy mir- 
ror of the colored barbershop they 
were passing, what he saw was a 
little black face that put you in 
mind of a scared rabbit. 

“Somebody got to help Mamma, 
ain’t they?” Joe went on reason- 
ably. “She ain’t able to do eve’y- 
thing in that big house by herself, 
is she?” 

“I don’t reckon she is.” Lollie’s 
voice sounded weak. 

“Ain’t none of Mamma’s folks 
ever been triflin’ or no ’count,” Joe 
reminded him. “You can ast any- 
body, don’t keer who.” 
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When Lollie had fallen asleep 
last night it was with the uneasy 
feeling that he was a trifling, no- 
‘count fella. But he aimed to do 
better, he sure did. 

Now he allowed himself one big 
stretch, then grabbed the dasher 
again. He'd been a good worker 
this morning, all right. After the 
churning it would be half-past 
twelve and time for dinner. Then 
he had to polish the silver. And 
after that it wouldn’t be no time at 
all till Miss Corrie Lee’s birthday 
supper-party—then the circus! 

The thought lent such power to 
his arm that the churn did a waltz 
step and splashed milk on the floor. 
Suddenly, at the edge of the porch, 
Lollie saw two furry ears and two 
big eyes, scared but hopeful. That 
was the old stray mammy-cat that 
had a set of kittens down in the 
hayloft. She came around every day 
to lick up the splashed milk. She 
was an old turtle-shell cat with a 
bent tail that looked mighty scared 
and wild, but Lollie had already 
tamed her a lot. Saved her pieces of 
bacon and Kiplin’ herrin’ from his 
breakfast, and chicken gizzards and 
other stuff from his dinner. 

“Won't be no time befo’ you 
won’t know that old cat, she’ll be so 
fattened up,” he thought proudly, 
watching her out of the tail of his 
eye as she slunk across the porch. 
“Bet I coulda sot that tail like Doc 
Lightfoot showed me, if I’da got it 
in time.” 

Turtle-shell began timidly to lick 
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up milk. Then suddenly the door 
slammed, and out came Mamma, 
yellin’, “Scat!” and wavin’ her 
apron. Old cat ran so fast you 
could hear her claws scrapin’ on the 
floor. 

“Lollie, I'm gointer whoop you 
good if I catch you lettin’ cats come 
around my churn,” she threatened. 

He didn’t say anything. But he 
thought, ‘She sure is funny. Don't 
cats git hongry same as other folks 
do?” 

“Butter done come,” he men- 
tioned meekly. 

When the family had been served 
they had their own meal, and Lollie 
saved a piece of ham from his plate 
and hid it behind the grocery box 
in the pantry. Then, at two o'clock, 
his Mamma went to the basement 
to iron, after she had laid out the 
silver for him to shine and all the 
stuff to shine it with. 

The house was quiet. The ladies 
were upstairs taking naps. They 
sure had mirated over the birthday 
cake, Lollie thought, glancing up 
to take another admiring look him- 
self, where it stood on the window 
sill of the pantry, cooling off. Pink 
icing and sixteen pink candles. He 
had counted them himself. And 
some pink roses in the middle 
where it said Happy Birthday in- 
side the ring of candles. “Ooh! 
Ruby! How lovely!” Miss Corrie 
Lee had said, squeaking just like a 
mice. And Mrs, Chaney said it was 
the prettiest cake they had ever had. 
And his Mamma had looked real 
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proud and satisfied. 

Lollie heard the clock striking 
three and there was a scratching at 
the door. 

“Well, I declare, if it ain’t old 
Turtle-shell astin’ to git in.” Lollie 
felt real glad. 

He held open the screen door. 

Doubtfully, the cat slunk in and 
followed him to the pantry. Lollie 
reached up toward the grocery box. 
Then suddenly he heard a sound. 
Footsteps! His hand froze in mid- 
air. Somebody coming—two some- 
bodies. One from upstairs and one 
from down. He made a quick dive 
to put the ‘cat out, but missed her. 
Then in walked his Mamma and 
Mrs. Chaney. 

“Scat out of here!” 

Mrs. Chaney reached for a 
broom, 

Turtle-Shell nearly had a fit. She 
started running round and round, 
looking for a way out; and then she 
tried the pantry window. She 
crouched and leaped—! 

Kerplunk! went the cake on the 
floor. And kerplunk went Lollie’s 
heart, too. Mrs. Chaney screamed 
and put her fists to her cheeks. 

Lollie stared at the cake. It’s 
ruint! he thought. It was broke up 
something terrible. The candles 


were all broke, and the icing and 
roses all mashed together, and the 
plate in little pieces. He look2d up 
miserably at his Mamma and Mrs. 
Chaney. 

Mrs. Chaney said to whoop him. 
But his Mamma said that didn’t do 


any good. “I ain’t gointer let him 
go to the circus,” she said. “Maybe 
that will learn him.” 

“He knows I hate for cats to 
hang around my kitchen,” said Mrs. 
Chaney, nearly crying. 

Lollie felt like crying, himself. 
He tried to say, “I didn’t aim to 
do it.” All he could do was stam- 
mer, “I—I—” 

“You! You!” mocked his mother 
fiercely. “Git outa my kitchen, boy! 
You're just like your Papa was— 
always messin’ up other folks’ hard 
work while you trifle around. Go 
on home, now, and stay there. You 
don’t git a nickel to go to the cir- 
cus.” She took him by the shoulder 
and thrust him out... . 

The stars were out, though it was 
not yet dark. From the stone wall 
behind the hedge of the Baptist 
churchyard, Lollie watched the last 
of the circus-goers hurry down the 
hill—in cars, on foot, and some on 
horse- or mule-back—down past the 
Masonic Home to Mr. Coley War- 
ner’s pasture, where the circus tents 
were pitched. 

Then after a long while he saw 
Acey and Tommy come high-step- 
ping along rattling money in their 
pockets. They came so close Lollie 
was afraid they might see him. 

There was a hard lump in Lol- 
lie’s throat. Staring after the two 
boys in misery, he watched until 
they disappeared in the dusk. A 
few stragglers, then the last one 
was gone. It was getting dark, lone- 
some dark. Lollie’s feet began to 
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feel funny. 

“She say to go home and stay 
there, but she ain’t say how long to 
stay,” his feet seemed to argue with 
him. 

Suddenly his feet began to move. 
They were running down the hill. 
He was going like the wind. He 
had enough breath to last ten miles. 
And in no time at all he was in the 
shadows outside the fence of Mr. 
Coley Warner's pasture, looking 
through the bars of it at the tents 
and hearing the music and the folks 
laughing and a man yelling, “Right 
this way to the Big Show!” 

Lollie edged along the fence in 
the darkness, peering anxiously, 
still breathing hard from his run. 
Not ¢hat tent . . . and not that one. 
There it was! He knew by the 
smell and by the shadows on the 
tent walls, shapes of big creatures 
moving. 

Quickly and quietly as a little ani- 
mal himself, he slid through the 
boards of the fence and crept along 
in the shadows. The bright-lighted 
entrance was on the other side. 
There was nobody on this side and 
it was so dark that he could slide 
down on his stomach and peep 
under the canvas tent. 

“Hot dog! Can see eve’ything!” 

Big red cages with lions and ti- 
gers. A great big monkey as big as 
a man. And a spotted animal that 
r’ared up on its behind legs and 
looked like it was studyin’ about 
bustin‘ right through the bars. But 
it was the elephants that took Lol- 


lie’s eye. Man sir! They sure were 
sizable. Two of ’em, a big one and 
one that was littler, standing behind 
a rope with chains on their legs. 
And along came a peaked-looking 
man in a blue suit with an armful 
of hay and threw it down in front 
of them, and said, “Here you are, 
Fritz,” to the big elephant. And to 
the other one, “Stuff yourself, 
Mitzi.” Then he went away. 

Only one person was in sight 
now. That was a gentleman in 
white pants and an elegant coat with 
a long stick in his hand. Lollie 
edged closer to the canvas. Now 
the gentleman in the white pants 
took a three-legged stool from in 
front of the lions’ cage and brought 
it over. He set it down in front of 
the elephants’ rope, parted his coat- 
tails, took a stick of chewing gum 
out of his pocket, and sat down. 
His back was turned! Lollie slid 
under the tent. And there he was, 
right with the elephants. 

On his hands and knees, he 
looked around, scared and breathing 
hard, But nobody was looking ex- 
cept the elephants. And they just 
went on eating hay. Lollie crept 
around so he could look straight 
up at them. He could have reached 
out a hand and touched them. They 
took little bits of hay and curled up 
their trunks to tuck it in their 
mouths. They shook their ears and 
looked down at Lollie like they 
were laughing. And suddenly Lol- 
lie forgot how scared he was and 
felt like laughing, too. 
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He sat back on his haunches to 
admire them. Taking a deep breath, 
he smelled how they smelled and 
how the whole tent smelled. It re- 
minded him of Mrs. Chaney's barn 
and Doc Lightfoot’s Vet Hospital 
and of all the smells that he loved 
in his bones. 

Old Fritz and Mitzi looked 
at him curious-like and laughed. 
“Where you been keepin’ yourself 
all this time?”’ that look said. With 
awe he examined their huge toe- 
nails. 

He could even see a little ways 
up into their trunks, how they were 
pinkish-colored inside. “Well, I'll 
be dog’ if Mitzi ain’t got freckles 
inside her snout!” 

Surprised, he had spoken half 
aloud, The elephants’ driver turned 
around. Lollie drew back. Hadn't 
the man seen him? There was even 
a sly grin on his face. But Lollie 
decided he must be just smiling to 
himself about something or other, 
because the man didn’t say a word. 
Just went on chewing gum and 
twirling the long stick he had in 
his hand. And in a minute he got 
up and walked away. 

Easy in his mind once more, Lol- 
lie began to mourn because he had 
no peanuts. He felt bad when Fritz 
stretched out his trunk asking plain 
as day for a peanut. Lollie began 
to comb the hay. 

Quick steps came up behind him. 

“Whatta you doin’ inside that 
rope, boy?” a gruff voice asked. 
Lollie jumped like a fish out of 
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water. He lost his balance and fell 
against the rope. It bellied out and 
he lurched and swayed. Then it 
bellied in and he fell smack against 
Fritz’s legs. Then something funny 
happened. Before he could stumble 
to his feet, something slid around 
his waist, soft but powerful. 

“Lord have mercy!” whispered 
Lollie, and shut his eyes. He felt 
himself held and gathered up. He 
was being swung into the air! Up, 
up he went, high as in a swing. 
Then gently he was set down. 
Trembling, he opened his eyes. 
And there he was, square on top of 
Fritz’s head! It seemed like being 
on top of the world. 

“Hey!” somebody yelled. “Look 
at that!” A lion roared and folks 
came running. The peaked-looking 
man was squinting up at Lollie 
mighty mad. In that same gruff 
voice he said, ““Whatta you doin’ 
up there?” 

“Let him alone.” That was the 
elephants’ driver. He wasn't mad. 
“How did you get up there, boy?” 

“Fritz done it hisself,”” said Lol- 
lie huskily. With hands and heels 
he clung hard to that warm moun- 
tain beneath him. He was only a 
little scared. But he was glad a 
heap. 

“You better put that boy down, 
Fritz,” the peaked-looking man 
grumbled, but Fritz just made his 
ears stand out and then laid ’em flat. 
It was like when folks raise their 
eyebrows. Somebody chuckled. It 
was the ticket-man, who had come 
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over with a pretty lady in a spangly 
shawl. She was smiling, too. 

“What I want to know,” said the 
peaked man suspiciously, “is how 
that boy got in.” 

“Oh, I guess he had his ticket, all 
tight,” the man said, like he had his 
fingers crossed ; and he and the lady 
laughed. 

“I saw all the time Fritz and 
Mitzi liked the boy,” the elephants’ 
driver said. “I’ve got a notion to 
let him ride in when our act comes. 
McPherson likes novelties. .. . You 
want to stay up there, youngster?” 

“Yessir, I sure do.” 

‘' his heart 

<n he rode 

with Mitzi 

just behind, old Fritz’s tail held in 

her snout and the bells on their feet 
going clinkety-clink. 

And all at once somebody cried 
out, “Why, that’s Lollie riding that 
elephant!” And there, over in the 
rows reserved for white, was Mrs. 
Chaney looking like she couldn't 
rightly believe her eyes. Then Lollie 
saw Miss Corrie Lee and all her 
friends, laughing and clapping, and 
Mrs. Wetherbee, who laughed so 
hard her glasses fell off her nose. 

Then they were passing the rows 
for colored people, and when he 
looked, he saw nearly everybody he 
knew: the preacher and his wife 
and their three little girls; Mis’ Erie 
Tucker and Sousa, waving his new 
cap; and his Mamma and Joe, 


whose mouths were open, they were 
so surprised. 

Lollie didn’t say anything. He 
just sat, his arms folded on his 
chest, his back as straight as the 
elephant driver's stick, and looked 
down out of the tail of his eye, like 
he was headman of the lodge or the 
preacher on Sunday. 

When they got to the ring where 
the elephants were going to do their 
tricks, Fritz set him down. Then 
the crowd began to clap and yell, 
“Hurrah for Lollie!” And Lollie 
was so full-up and joyful he 
couldn’t any more than say, “I sure 
do thank you, sir,” to the elephants’ 
driver and scoot for the door. But 
as he was about to duck out, he 
heard somebody call his name. And 
looking up among the rows of faces 
he saw Doc Lightfoot smiling. 

“You did fine, boy!” Doc Light- 
foot said. 

That made Lollie study hard 
about something as he trotted out 
into the night air. The stars were 
shining nice, and there was a little 
bitty moon coming up over Mr. 
Coley Warner's barn. And Lollie 
knew. He was going to be Doc 
Lightfoot’s helper, like he had been 
wanting to be. And he was going 
to tell his Mamma so. 

“I don’t keer what she do,” he 
vowed. “She can whoop me if she 
want to. I wasn’t cut out to be no 
butler nor no pea-sheller. I’m a 
natural-born animal man and a out- 
side man. And that’s what I aim 
to be, yeah, man!” 
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What are the factors responsible for 
thousands of fairskinned Negroes leav- 
ing the race each year? What sort of 
shadowy existence do these “lost le- 
gions” lead? And those who don’t 
“pass’”—what restrains them? These 
and other engrossing questions are sub- 
jected to a sociologist’s probing knife 
and the findings are presented here in a 
chapter taken from the book, Character- 
istics of the American Negro by Dr. 
Otto Klineberg. 
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{| Thousands each year 
cross the U. S. color line 


P. assing: A National Hoax 


By Otto Klineberg 


66 ASSING” represents an at- 
P tempt on the part of Ne- 

groes to enter into the 

white community in a fash- 
ion which would otherwise be for- 
bidden because of racial barriers. 
Usually passing is thought of as 
the voluntary act of a Negro who 
intends to have himself accepted as 
white by the members of the society. 
There is, however, a considerable 
amount of inadvertent or nonvol- 
untary passing. 

Owing to the fact that mulat- 
toes are sometimes sufficiently light 
to be taken for white without any 
effort toward deception on their 
part, it often happens that they are 
accepted as white without any ques- 
tion by the white members of the 
community. Such inadvertent pass- 
ing may lead to a passive acquies- 
cence to the error on the part of 
the Negro, whose racial identity re- 
mains unrecognized. The Negro in 
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such instances finds it less embar. 
rassing, or more advantageous, to 
refrain from making any correction, 
Passing may be not only nonVol- 
untary but the fact may be unknown 
to the person who is passing. This 
means, of course, that the person 
is unaware of his own Negro an- 
cestry. Obviously, to speak of such 
a person as passing is possible only 
(if the usage is at all permissible) 
because in the United States a per- 
son tends to be categorized as Ne. 
gro and excluded from the white 
group even though he possesses 
only “one drop of Negro blood.” 
One southern state legislator, in 
speaking against an especially se- 
vere bill restricting Negro-white 
intermarriage, is reported as saying 
that if the definition of Negro in- 
corporated in the bill were accepted 
there would not be enough white 
people in the state to pass it. 
Different degrees of passing may 
be distinguished according to 
whether the passers permanently 
enter the white community and cut 
themselves off completely from 
Negro associations, or whether they 
pass as white only on. occasion, of, 
if permanently, only for special 
segments of their life activities. 
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The Negroes who completely leave 
the Negro community presumably 
constitute only a small percentage 
of those who pass. 

A great deal of passing is spo- 
radic in nature and is particularly 
associated with recreational activi- 
ties such as visiting motion-picture 
houses, theaters, and concerts, and 
traveling. Permanent but segmental 
passing most frequently occurs in 
connection with the occupational 
activities of the passer. Segmental 
passers live in two mutually exclu- 
sive worlds—a white world, in 
which they earn their living, and a 
Negro world, in which they have 
their social life. 

Although the term ‘“‘passing” in 
the United States is almost always 
confined to the Negro, it is worth 
noting that white persons some- 
times pass as Negroes. Frazier notes 
the case of two white girls who, in 
order to avoid separation from their 
colored half-sisters, identified them- 
selves with the Negro community. 
A white illegitimate son of one of 
these daughters by a white planter 
also identified himself with the Ne- 
gto group and married into it. In 
the course of a study of Negro- 
white couples in Chicago, Roberts 
discovered several instances in 
which white partners in the mixed 
marriage attempted to conceal their 
white birth and claimed member- 
ship in the Negro community. 

The explanation for the desire to 
pass must be sought in the incen- 
tives which the Negroes have for 
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passing and the opportunities to do 
so successfully. The Negro, like 
most groups that are placed in an 
inferior social position, has no lack 
of incentives for attempting this 
entry into the white group. It is 
scarcely necessary to discuss here: 
the inferior life chances possessed 
by Negroes in a society which has 
relegated them with almost caste- 
like rigidity to the lower economic 
and social positions within that 
society. 

BE: motivation to pass as 
white is, in the case of near- 
white Negroes, reinforced by 
the fact that white discrimi- 

nation against Negroes in the 
United States does not tend to be 
markedly alleviated if the would-be 
passer has a relatively large amount 
of white blood. Consequently, in 
respect to the white world the near- 
white Negro, as long as he is identi- 
fied with the Negro group, tends 
to be treated in much the same 
fashion as a person with more 
Negro ancestry. 

Given the desire of men who 
marry within the Negro group to 
matry women lighter than them- 
selves, it is clearly apparent that 
for the lightest Negroes a consider- 
able difficulty exists if they wish to 
marry women who will not betray 
more Negroid characteristics than 
themselves, and thus fix them in- 
alterably in the Negro group. Con- 
sequently, the lightest mulattoes, 
such as octoroons, may be especially 
desirous of having white wives and 
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may pass into the white world for 
this purpose. 

Despite a popular impression to 
the contrary, such a person appar- 
ently need not fear that his children 
may betray their Negro ancestry, 
for in the light of both available 
empirical data and genetic theory 
it seems likely that in Negro-white 
marriages the children do not ex- 
hibit characteristics that are more 
Negroid than those of the Negro 
partner. 

It appears that Negroes occasion- 
ally pass as white because of the 
“thrill” that the experience pro- 
vides or because the person who 
passes feels that in this way he is 
“putting something over’ the 
whites and thus secures compensa- 
tion for the humiliation he has suf- 
fered as a member of a group 
against whom the whites discrimi- 
nate. . 

An individual who shows no vis- 
ible traces of Negroid ancestry has 
only to “lose himself” in a large 
city or to move to a part of the 
country where he is not known to 
take up life as a member of the 
white community. For those who 
retain slight Negroid characteristics 
in their appearance, passing is much 
facilitated in the large American 
cities by the presence of Cubans, 
Filipinos, and members of Euro- 
pean nationalities with fairly dark 
skin and hair such as the Portu- 
guese, Spanish, and Italian. Ne- 
groes who could not pass as white 
Americans thus often find it pos- 
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sible to pass as Filipinos or Span- 
iards. 
HE profusion and _inter- 
} mingling of national and 
racial physical types in the 
American metropolis has not 
sensitized the native American s0 
that he can detect the national stock 
of an individual with any degree 
of accuracy, but has on the contrary 
tended to blur physical distinc 
tions. Native whites are so little 
able to detect national and racial 
strains that it becomes possible for 
many mulattoes to pass with ease 
as French, Spanish, or Cuban, even 
though they can be recognized im- 
mediately by Negroes as being 
members of their race. 

Frazier points out that when a 
Negro is too dark to pass as a mem- 
ber of one of the European nation- 
alities, he may even attempt to pass 
as a Hindu or an Arabian. Reuter 
observes that the sex ratio of 
mulatto men to mulatto women is 
lower in the North and in the 
cities, thus suggesting again that it 
is in the urban areas that passing 
is most frequent and presumably 
easiest. 

Since the light Negro woman is 
in much demand in the Negro 
world as a marriage partner, she 
has excellent opportunities to im- 
prove her economic and _ social 
status by an advantageous marriage 
and consequently less of an incen- 
tive to leave the Negro world. The 
apparent American tendency for 
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mulatto women does not appear to 
be true of all hybrid groups. 

In view of the incentives and op- 
portunities for passing discussed 
above, some explanation is needed 
to account for the fact that the ma- 
jority of Negroes who could pass do 
not. One motive frequently re- 
straining an individual from pass- 
ing is the fear of disclosure of his 
Negro ancestry. For even though 
a person could not be identified by 
means of any physical marks as 
having Negro ancestry, there is al- 
ways the possibility that someone 
who knew him as a Negro may dis- 
cover his present mode of existence, 
or the possibility that he may have 
to account for his family and his 
early life. Even where the chance 
of such discovery is slight, there 
may be such constant anxiety and 
daily fear that the individual pre- 
fers to remain within the Negro 
community. 

N individual who passes 
Al may be exposed by a Ne- 

gro or by a white person 

whose suspicions have 
been aroused. It is not possible to 
say to what extent Negroes fear ex- 
posure by whites. It is probable 
that the fear of such exposure 
would be greatest in the South 
where the whites guard the color 
line more jealously, and in certain 
centers such as Washington where 
rivalry may exist for governmental 
positions. 
Approximately 25,000 Negroes 
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pass each year into the white com- 
munity, or at least are reported to 
the census enumerators as white. 
This, of course, would not neces- 
sarily mean that 250,000 Negroes 
are irrevocably lost to the Negro 
race each decade, for there is reason 
to believe that many of these rejoin 
the Negro group in later years. 
Nor does the fact that a Negro is 
reported to the census enumerator 
as white mean that he has cut him- 
self off completely from the Negro 
group. 

The person who aspires toward 
the white world and identifies him- 
self with it or who refuses at least 
to identify himself with the Negro 
masses may be an unhappy indi- 
vidual, but he may have a greater 
sense of security and greater per- 
sonal stability than the individual 
who has “crossed the line” and is 
troubled by his conscience and con- 
stant anxieties concerning his secur- 
ity of status. 

Those who have described per- 
sons who pass emphasize again and 
again the tension under which such 
persons live, a tension which fre- 
quently drives them back to the 
Negro world. It is entirely pos- 


sible, however, that this aspect of 


passing has been exaggerated and 
that numerous individuals pass into 
the white world with sufficient ease 
and subsequent success so that no 
psychic difficulties ensue. It seems 
likely from the very nature of the 
case that the individuals who have 
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suffered most when they have un- 
dertaken to pass are the ones who 
would be most vocal about their 
experiences and most accessible to 
study. The successful and well- 
adjusted person who passes is not 
likely to be heard from. 

The existence of passing prob- 
ably tends to intensify race tension 
in those sections of the country and 
among those persons who fear the 
slightest “contamination” of white 
by Negro blood. Severe legislation, 
such as that of Virginia, intended 
to exclude from marriage with 
whites any person with a traceable 
degree of non-white blood appears 
to be motivated by a fear that a 
large number of Negroes are pass- 
ing into the white race. 

“Virginia has announced that all 
of her resources will be marshalled 
to stem the tide of pseudo-Cauca- 
sians who are storming the Anglo- 
Saxon ramparts.” Negroes who 
pass are frequently suspected of be- 
ing the thin edge of the wedge that 
will lead to extensive Negro in- 
filtration into the white world. 
Thus race friction may be gener- 
ated by Negroes who are able to 
pass for white and purchase homes 
in white neighborhoods. 


F there is any gain for the 
Negro group in the fact that 
some of their members pass 
into the white community, 

it probably lies in the function 
those latter individuals can perform 
in transferring back to the Negro 
group their cultural acquisition and 
technical skills. The individual who 
passes comes into contact with new 
stimuli which may lead him back 
to his own group in an attempt to 
improve its cultural facilities. 

In the field of leisure-time activ- 
ity it is largely from the Negro 
who passes for white, but who does 
not forsake his own group that 
the racial group gets its copies 
and models of higher forms of 
leisure-time activity. Passing breaks 
down the barriers of isolation be- 
tween the two races, destroys cul- 
tural exclusion, and forms a chan- 
nel by which the Negro can par- 
ticipate in the general cultural life 
of the city. On the other hand, 
passing is likely to be used for 
socially injurious purposes, espe- 
cially since the “passer” is escaping 
from his world and, hence, from 
the control mechanisms to which 
his life has been adjusted. In such 
cases the person who passes no 
longer functions as an asset to the 
Negro group. 


‘ 
0 The U. S. Negro has made the greatest progress in the shortest time 
d of any race in history. So said the University of North Carolina’s famed 
°) liberal President Frank P. Graham recently, addressing students of. all- 
Negro Tuskegee Institute on Founder's Day. His documentation: 
k 
0 Negro illiteracy is down from 75% in 1880 to 10% in 1940. 
y- The Negro’s life span in ten years has increased from 49 to 55 years. 
0 
es Lynchings declined from 57 in 1920 to five in 1941, are rarer still today. 
at 
es More Negroes graduated from colleges in the past decade than in all 
of the previous history of the race. 
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6“ EN MONTHS ago I came across a copy of Necro DicEst ing 
} dentist's waiting room and since then | haven't missed a sing 
issue. Not only that but I've had a delightful time sharing a 
discovery of the magazine with friends and acquaintances. 
“Upon learning of the good neighbor plan I started right out urgimm 
my friends and neighbors to subscribe to NEGRO DiGEstT, and in mam 
instances all I did was show them a sample copy and they placed them 
orders with a minimum of persuasion on my part. 
“Since becoming a good neighbor my life is much richer. I feel tha 
I’m doing people a good turn in making NeGRo Dicest available to theq 
If anyone had told me before my visit to the dentist that I'd be earni 
a spare-time income just from talking about something I like a great deal 
I'd have thought he was nuts . 


Miss Helene Oliver, 
Charleston, 
Like Miss Oliver, you, too, can become a “‘good neighbor’’ and der 


benefits from our liberal compensation plan by introducing the NeGm 
DiGEsT to members of your community. 

If you would like to become a “good neighbor” drop a postcard 
NEGRO Dicest, 5619 South State Street, Chicago 21, Illinois for fu 
details. Your union, club or school mates will want to get full inform 
tion on special rates, Write today. 
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